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Music and Musical Instruments—January Sale. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will sell by 

Auction at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
Thursday, January 25, a Collection of Valuable Miscell 
Music ; also Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, Harps, Violins, 
Violoncellos, Wind Instruments, &c. Consignments for this 
sale should be sent not later than the 17th inst. 








OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tnstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
’ Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal ess the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, the 15th 
Jan , and will terminate on Saturday, the 22nd April. 

Cc dates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 11th January, at 11 o’clock, and every follow- 
ing Thursday at the same hour. 

MILITARY BANDS. 

A CLASS for MILITARY MUSIC has been FORMED, 
under the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey. 

Application for admission to be made at the Institution on or 
before Thursday, the 11th January, 1872. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat AcApEMY or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, St. 

George’s-hall, Regent-street north.—For Amateur and 
Profeasional Students in Music.—The NEXT TERM will COM- 
MENCE on Monday, January 15th. 

Singl “Principal Professor WYLDE, aie. Doe. 

ignori Garcia, Lablache, Joseph Barnett, Bevig- 

nani, Clatatta, Traventi, H. Gear, Rubini, and Schira. 
® Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde, Mr, John F. Barnett, Mr. C. K. 
Salarhan, Herr Henseler, and Herr Ganz. 

-~Harp—Herr Oberthur and Mr. T. H. Wright. 

_For the names of the masters vide prospectus. 

Fee, £5 5s. per term. 

The days for the admission of new students (professional and 
amateur) are Wednesday, January 10th and Thursday, January 
11th, when they are required to attend at St. George’s-hall, Lang- 
ham-place, between the hours of 11 and 4. 

G. R. Wilkinson, Secretary. 
Office, 4, Langham-place, Regent-street north. 


OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS, 
41, QUEEN SQUARE, W.C. 


President—His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 
Vice President—The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 


The next Examination for Fellowship will take place on 
Thursday, January 18th. Persons desirous of entering their 
names ara requested to communicate at once with the Secretary, 
who will forward printed particulars of the Examination on 
receipt of one stamp. By order of the Council, 

R. LIMPUS, Hon. Sec. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. nap ERSTTEN 

begs di a e has re- 

turned to rgd greeny ber teazhing. —38, Welbeck- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 


ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
M communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs, Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


R. WHITNEY (the American Bass) begs to 

announce that having pone ape from py nays 

Ins he is now ready to accept engagements to sing in 

Tebeiee te Concerts. Tetters to be addressed to his residence, 
6, Abbey-terrace, Abbey-road, St. John's-wood, N. W. 


























ANTED—ORCHESTRA, posted punctually 
Tuesdays after publication. Must be clean and cheap. 
Address, No Name, Post-office, Chertsey. 





Now Ready. 


HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, snd 
ALMANACE, for 1872, containing names and addresses 
of the Musical profession and trade, in town and country ; 
List of Musical Societies; a record o Operas, Festivals, Con- 
certs, and Musical Events of the year 1871; remarks on the 
‘Events of the past year; and much valuable information. 
Price, in wrappers, by post 2s. 8d. ; bound in crimson cloth, 
3s, Bupart, Carts & Co., 20, Charing-cross, London, 8.W. 





Now Ready. 


PROFESSOR’S POCKET-BOOK for 1872. 
"Tat under the immediate direction of SIR J ULIUS 
BENEDICT. This work contains, in addition to the usual 
information given in Almanacks and Diaries, spaces for entries 
of engagements for each hour in the day, from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
As far as it has been ble to ascertain them, the dates 
already fixed for the principal Musical Events of the year are 
riven. Price, in roan case, st free, 3s. 1d.; in russia 
lcather, 68. 2d. Rupawt, Canute & Co., Charing-cross, 
London, 5. 





| Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription variée.) Solo 
| Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). 





TITO MATTEIDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 





a 


cooooocooeocoooeceocoooeoeeooo°o: 


Grande Valse. Gol0.. .... 000000 iscccrcesscocccceeee 
Ditto. Duet .. sen nbanhaepanycntegnes 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). Solo ........ 


Thi Valee (Wma) BD. on vic nc oc.c0.cs oe cence a0 soee 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Solo......ce..sececeeece 
Pas ds Charge (Morceau de Salon). Solo........seseeeee 
Il tramonto del Sole. Solo ........... esqncigecns eerccee 
Tl folletto (Galop de Concert). 

Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). 


DD a0 at ts er 

BOR nc tc:sncsicss. occ oh 
Etude de Concert. Solo .... ccc. ce cice Beccvcccccece 
Dancing Leaves. Solo ~. oi... ccceccccess 
Mergellina (Barcarole), Solo......sseseeeees 
La Harpe(Romance). Solo ........+0..06 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo ...... 
La Gaité (Scherzo), Solo ........... 
The Fairy’ Reverie. Slo ooc. o0.00.00.0000 600000 ccccecee 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo........+00- 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Trunscribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) lst set. Solo ......... 

‘is ‘ Duet .. 
ta a eke a er aee aia cae seniaiiae 
Non éver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo........ 000 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientals (Bottesini). (Brilliantly Transcribed.) 
BONO So ccaser cee 


Cee ee eee ee ee ee eeee 


per ee ROR ERO EEE REAM A  & 





Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet ............ 6 0 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Solo ...ssscsscccescscseene 4 0 
” 99 DRG so secccegpeccccsceee 4 0 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet............ 5 0 
Une Perle (Morceau de Salon). Solo ......sssesesseeee 4 0 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ........cesseeveseee & O 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Solo ......s0.e..-00. 5 0 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
scribed.) Solo ......eeeeeeseeeeeeeee(JUst Published) 4 0 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo me 5 0 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo ......+-..0008 Pr 40 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ...... = 5 0 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Marimon. Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasguatz. Solo. (Just 
Published) 4 0 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer), Sung by Mdlle. 
COMME. “BOO o. 1. ccccccccesssscccscccscccccccces & 0 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nidabandonné” (sung by Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini). Sol0.....cccccceccccccccvsesccceee & 0 
Never more, ‘‘Non @ ver,” with English and French 
Ms TE acandes state atpeccaesneacetedesseceses:, & OC 
Non @ ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
Voglia.” SOl0.....scesecececerescccececccecccsscscses £ OQ 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
Voglia. SOLO ..sssececececcveccccceeseseeecensveess 4 0 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr.Santley. Solo ....s.s00.. 4 0 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ....ssscessseeeseeeeerenee # 0 
To la Perdei (Romanza). SOl0 sesssecvseseeseveveveees 40 
Tornera (Romanza). SOlO ...sceecsececeseeecseesseeee 4 0 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo .....ssseeeeeeee & 0 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 5 0 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas, Solo 4 0 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Bolo: .. vevesos cece, 4; O 
Il Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo..,....... 4 0 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo., 4 0 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta). Solo ..sseesesserereeee, 4 0 





PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


BY 


No. 5. ‘THE OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT.” 
4, “ THE FOX AND THE HEN,” 
. “THE CUCKOO.” 
. “THE DUCK.” 
. ‘THE ROBIN.” 
Sent post free for 18 stamps. 
Lawporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street ; and 
Cramer, Woop & Co. 


NEW MusICc. 
fTMHE MAGIC OF MUSIC. New Song by W. 
C. LEVEY. 33, Sung by Miss Russell, at Drury Lane 
“A graceful song in Mr. Levey’s best manner ; and 
Ir. Levey’s airs are always scholarly and effective.”—Daily 
s. 


pr © 








OLLY VARDEN POLKA. By W.C. LEVEY. 
3. ayed and danced every evening at Drury L 
Theatre. The prettiest Polka of the w= Motes ° 5 on 


|‘(YHISTLEDOWN. New Song by VIRGINIA 
GABRIEL. 4s, 
‘‘A very pretty setting of some very pretty words—hoth as 


yo and delicate as the thing which has suggested them.”— 
evicw. 


if) SMERALDA.—LEVEY’S Popular Song. 4s. 
4 Three Editions—E. F. and simplified in D. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Mdme. Bodda Pyne. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Malle. Liebhart. 
ESMERALDA, Sung by Miss Furtado, in ‘* Notre Dame.” 


HE KING and the BEGGAR MAID. By W. 
C. LEVEY. §s. This excellent Song, inthe old English 
style, is sung everywhere with great success. 


IR J. BENEDICT’S NEW PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC 


AN EVENING THOUGHT. Song without words. 3s. 
LUSITANIA. Grande Merche. 4s. 
SILVER WEDDING MARCH, Charles and Olga. 4s. 


Ts ESCORT GALOP. By CHARLES GOD- 

FREY. 4s. ‘‘ This is a dancing galop, if ever there was 
one, it is so exceedingly marked, and so suggestive of move- 
ment ; also very easy to play.”—Queen, Dec. 9th. : 


EBECCA WALTZES. By W. C.: LEVEY. 
4s. Performed at Drury Lane Theatre. These beautiful 


Waltzes are illustrated with the Tournament Scene in the 
popular drama. 


HRISTMAS REVELS GALOP. By E. 
SAUERBREY, 3s. “Very gay, tuneful, and well writ- 
ten is this galop; which, intended for the drawing-room, would 
serve cqually well for the ball-room.—Queen, Dec. 9th. 
Sold at half-price. 
Durr & Srewant, 147, Oxford-street. 
OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by the Composer, 4s. ; 
ditto Piano Duet, 4s. ; both free by post at half-price. ‘‘We 
find it only necessary to say of Mr. Richards’s arrangement of 
his own song that simplicity has been kept well in view, and 
there is nothing in it to puzzle even a tyro.”"—Vide Musical 
World. The Song 4s., post free 24 stamps. The four-part 
Song two stamps. 


EST.— Miss M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. 
Bliss) New Sacred Song, REST. Words from the 
“Dove on the Cross.” Price 3s., post free at half-price. 
‘Simple, exquisite music, allied to very beautiful words,”— 
Vide Civil Service Gazette. 
HE WAKING OF THE FLOWERS. Song 
(issued this Day}, composed by W. T. Waicuton. 35. ; 
free by post 18 stamps. 


N THIS I HOPE (In Hoc Spero). New Sacred 

Song (issued this Day). Words by Miss M. Burws1 px. Music 
by Miss M. Lixpsax(Mrs. J. W. Bliss). Beautifully illustrated. 
3a,; free by post for 18 stamps. 


ISS M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) new 
Vocal DUETS, for Soprano and Contralto, post free at 
half-price (in stamps). 
Too Late, too Late (Sacred), 4s. | Pulaski’s Banner. 4s. 
Far Away. 43. The Bridge. 4s. 
Tired (Sacred). 4s. lames 4s. 





Speak, speak Gently. 8s, The Psalm of Life. 3s. 

Low at Thy Feet, 4s. i 
London: Published only by Rozgnt Cocks & Co., New Bur- 

lington-street. Order of all Musicsellers. 





Dp: STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the volee, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 

m Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and mapy of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 





be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 


Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
is oat 


Mrs. WORTHINGTON BLISS (Miss LINDSAY). 
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WV ADAME PATEY and Mr. PATEY beg to 

announce that they will return to England, on the « com- 
pletion of their very successful tour in the United States, in 
course of the present month, and will be prepared to accept 
engagements on and after February 7th. All communications 
to be addressed to Mr. Cuningham Boosey, 6, Argyll-place, 
Regent- street, Ww. 


i\' ISS EDITH WY -NNE bens to announce that 

she will return to England on the termination of her en- 
gagement in America, during the present month, and will be 
at liberty to accept engage ments after Feb. 5th. All communi- 
street, W. be addressed to’ Mr. George Dolly, 52, New Bond- 
ctzest, Vv 


\' R. W. HL CUMMINGS begs to announce that 

he will return to England on the termination of his en- 
gagement in America, during the present month, and will be 
at liberty to accept engagements after Feb. 5th, All communi- 
cations to be addressed to Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond- 
street, Ww. 


N R. WILFORD MORGAN may be engaged for 


Oratorios and Concerts. Address, 18, Surrey-street 


Strand, W.C. 

N R. JOS. RUMMEL ates his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 

or Cramer & Co. , 201, Re gent- street. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives » Seieae as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jony Rnoprs, Cnorpon, 8. 











CEHURCH CONGRESS HY) 
HE LORD BISHOP of LIN( OL Ww 8 HYMN 
for UNITY. ‘* Father of all from land and sea.’ 

Written at request. Set to Music in two ways. No.1. Plain 
Congregational Tune. No. 2. For Priest or Precentor as a 
Solo, with Response for Choir ‘and Congregation. By HENRY 
JOHN GAUNTLETY. Price 4d., each setting. —London: 
Lonadale, 26, Old Bond-street, W. ; The Church Music Press, 
24, Notting- hill- terrace, Ww. . 


D* G AUNTLETT’S NIC ENE CREED in B 
flat. Sung at the Church Congress at Nottingham. For 
Four Voices and Organ. Price 4d. ‘The finest effect was 
produced by the singing of the Nicene Creed”—Times, Oct. 14, 
1871.—Lonilon: The Church Music Press, 24, Notting hill- 


 - MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—_.>——_. 
HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to care ful editorship. Adother speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
meri 


The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco antique, 








~ S 6d. ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
5 
i 
YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 


LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
MADOX BROWN, 
Il. 


ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 


J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTT. Ilustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 

1\COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
kK LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 

This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Salis. 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


{Ulustrated by FORD 


Ill. 





JRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


j. 2, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS ‘OF 1 THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to a. SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 24. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. ‘6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQU E, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 


Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, S. CHRYSOSTOM, 


and * BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d 


and other 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE |® 


LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A theseage Sermon- -Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent; Vol. IT., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ” by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: 


Twelve 
2s. 6d.; 


or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood. With Preface by Rev. S. Baring- -Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


_—, yy from the German. With Preface a 
Rey. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, lls. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Pressyterianism and Irvineism, 
Vol IJ. On AyasartisM, the InpErENDENTS, and the QuaKERs. 
Vol. IL1. On MetnHopism and SwepenzorGians, 
Each 8s. 6d. ; by Podt, 3s. 10d. : 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romayism 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d,; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 


4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. frons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
he hasis of Tract 90. nav eaiels Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRANER TS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOM on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4a. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 
INCENSE, apes to Scripture and Antiquity. 


1s. ; b 
OSWALD’ the” YOUNG ABTIST. A Tale for 


Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 





)): T. HAYES, ‘Lyall Place, Eaton- square, S.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRE SS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By J AM ES GRANT, 
Author of “Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 80. 








IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
4 PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. 
HE HARVEYS. A Novel. By 


HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of ‘‘ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
&e. 2 Yols. 


f iger—yr— HALL. A Novel. . By 


JAMES GARLAND. 3 vols. 


WO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A 
Novel. By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of “The 
Vivian Romance.” 3 vols. 


ARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
A — By R. N. CAREY, Author of ‘* Wee 
Wifie,” &c. 3 vols. 


IDE OF THE MARK. A Novel. 
By the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c, 




















3 vols. 

TITLE AND ESTATE. A Novel. By 
F. LANCASTER. 3 vols. 

“A READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 


Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story. 


8 vols. 
OLLOWHILL FARM. A Novel. By 


JOHN EDWARDSON. 8 vols. 


ENRY ANCRUM; a Tale of the Last 
Wari in New Zealand, by J. H. K. Two Vols. 


TNHE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 


Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 2 yols. 


ko» By C. A. LEE. In 2 vols. 














HE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland. By J. LOVEL HADWEN, 
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WAITING FOR YOUR SONG. 





I linger and I loiter 

Your pleasant voice to hear, 
That made the summer brighter, 

The winter day less drear. 
But summer has departed, 

The winter grasp is strong, 
And I am heayy-hearted 

While waiting for your song. 


Come back, and snow-time winging 
Shall fly and scour away ; 

Come back, and with your singing 
Restore the birds of May. 

My heart will then rejoice, dear, 
My heart that now doth long 

To listen to your voice, dear, 
And thrill to hear your song. 


Apa Munroe. 





PROVINCIAL. 





The Birmingham Festival Choral Society gave a 
very successful performance of Handel’s “ Messiah” 





at the Town Hall, on Tuesday last week. The band 
and chorus (Conductor, Mr. Stockley, Leader, Mr. 
Henry Farmer) comprised 350 performers, with the | 
following well-known vocalists as principals :— 

Mdme. Florence Lancia, Malle. Drasdil, Mr. Vernon 

Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Mr. Thomas 

Harper was the trumpet soloist, and Mr. Stimpson 

the organist. The Post says ‘A more spirited and 

effective performance of this sublime work has rarely 

been heard in Birmingham.” 





Mr. George Tolhurst’s oratorio was performed at 
Rochester on the 27th ult., and was well received. 
It also was selected for a Christmas performance at 
Teddington, where it obtained much favour. ‘ Ruth” 





is, we understand, in rehearsal by more than one 
metropolitan choir, so that Londoners will soon have | 
the opportunity of again hearing it. It will be re- | 
membered that the production of this work evoked | 


The dramatic performances at Roxborough Castle, 
which had been indefinitely postponed, in con- 
sequence of the alarming state of the Prince of 
Wales’s health, came off with wonderful success a 
few evenings ago. The Countess of Charlemont’s 
string band was in attendance, under the able 
leadership of Mr. Creadon, during the evening, and 
played while the guests were assembling. As soon 
as all places were filled, the curtain was drawn, and 
an immense effect was produced by the singing of 
‘God bless the Prince of Wales,”’ by the Hon. Mrs. 
Skeffington Smyth, whose superb voice rang ont as 
she sang the strain that found a response in all 
hearts ; several lines, composed expressly for this 
occasion by the Countess of Charlemont, adding 
considerably to the emotion felt by the hearers. 
The whole audience rose and joined in the chorus, 
which was accompanied on the organ by a dis- 
tinguished amateur, who throughout the evening 
played the music incidental to the performance. 
The entertainment then began with the dramatic 
version of ‘The Lost One Restored *—perhaps the 
most suceessful piece emanating from the graphic 
and fertile pen of the distinguished author, who, 
under the nom de plume of Sir Charles Rockingham, 
has charmed so many amateur audiences. Nothing 
could exceed the power and effect with which the part 
of the Lost One, supernaturally restored to life for 
the noblest of purposes, was rendered by the gifted 
hostess herself, powerfully displayed. Both actors 
and guests were indebted to the valuable services of 
Mr. Acheson St. George, who kindly and most 
successfully undertook to cope on this occasion with 
the difficulties of stage management, so vividly 
illustrated in the intexlude. ‘Tho entertainment 
was brought to a close by the performance of ‘‘ God 
save the Queen,” by the Countess of Charlemont’s 
band, the vocal part being again sustained by the 
Hon. Mrs. Skeflington Smyth. The company then 
proceeded cheerfully to the supper-reom, where a 


|splendid repast ended the pleasures of the even- 


ing. 


The Liverpool Musical Society gave their annual 


at the time a perfect storm of adverse criticism, not- performance of “ The Messiah” at St. George’s 
withstanding which it has been persistently repeated | Hall on Friday Jast. Several of the choruses were 
in certain towns and is now announced for the tenth | given in a very effective manner. Miss Blanche 
representation. Its author has recently taken up | Cole, Miss Fennell, Mr. Montem Smith, and Signor 
his residence in London. | Foli were tlie principal vocalists. Mr. W. T. Best 


ee organist and Mr. Sanders conductor. Mr. Best's 
The first Subscription Concert took place in the | organ accompaniments were irreproachable. Miss 


Stretford Town Hall, Manchester, on Friday even-| Blanche Cole (Mrs. Sidney Naylor) has made 
ing, December 29th, in the presence of a numerous | wonderful progress since we heard her at the 
and fashionable audience who testified their appre- | Brousil Concerts some years ago, and later with 
ciation of the entertainment by frequent applause. | Madame Lancia’s Opera Company.’ The recitatives 
The vocalists were Miss Thorley and.a party of|and the airs “Rejoice greatly” and “I know that 
Glee-Singers from the Manchester Cathedral choir, my Redeemer liveth’ were all well given, and 
The instrumental soloists were M. Brossa (flute), | gained great applause. Miss Fennell has a sweet, 
who played two pieces by Demerssemann and 


cert Malle. Tietjens has been engaged as prineipal 
soprano.—-The pantomimes at the theatres are 
drawing crowded houses. At the Alexandra 
Theatre, Mr. Saker of course has a magnificent 
display. ‘ Little Jack the Giant Killer” is sure 
to have a long run. The scenery is splendid, 
and the dresses are very costly. Misses Mario 
O’Berne, Emma Chambers, and Maggie Findland, 
play the principal characters. “ Dick Whitting- 
ton” is a suecess at the Amphitheatre. Misses 
Rachel Sanger, Emily Pitt, and Maria Allen appear. 
The Theatre Royal and Adelphi have also very 
good pantomimes. Footitt’s Cireus and the 
Slave Troupe are well patronised. Mr. Harry 
Clifton’s Concerts at the Queen’s Hall have been 
very popular. Mr. George Beardmore has proved 
himself a very clever pianist. Mdme. Tonnelier 
is singing at the Star Music Hall.—At a Welsh 
concert on Christmas Day Misses Megan Watts and 
Maggie Jones sang at the Concert Hall. 




















ENTERTAINMENTS. 

An entertainment came off on Wednesday at 
Devonshire Square, City, on behalf of the Metro- 
politan Free Hospital—that is to say for the 
amusement of the inmates. he theatre con- 
sisted of one of the waiting-rooms transmogrified 
out of all knowledge by being hung all round 
with red and white hangings, studded with shields 
bearing coats of arms, and decorated round the 
top with a continuous rope of roses gracefully 
festooned. The pretty decorations were provided 
and fitted up gratuitously by Messrs. Defries, of 
Houndsditch; the performers were either amateurs 
interested in the welfare of the hospital or pro- 
fessional people who were giving their services 
gratuitously out of good will. The conjuror who 
did such wonderful things that it was no wonder 
the children looked at his feet in expectation of 
seeing them cloven, was an old patient, who came 
to perforni ‘as a token of his kindly gratitude. 
Of the auditorium, the three front seats—perhaps 
it would be right to call them the stalls—were 
allocated to such of the patients as were able to 
be present. Some were not: racked with pain, 
prostrate from exhaustion, or crushed by acci- 
dents, there were those who could take no 
interest in such an event; but there were others 
who, although perforce bedridden, yet were in a 
state to participate as far as circumstances 
rendered possible in the pleasure. They had 
been thought of, and their beds borne into such 
positions that they could at least hear the sounds 
jof mirth and music from afar. The entertain- 


, ment consisted of songs and music, serious and 








Boehm with much taste and execution, and Mr, 
Horton C. Allison, whose pianoforte solos were 
enthusiastically received. He played Beethoven's 
Grand Sonata, No. 12, in A flat (with the Funeral 
March), his own (Mr. Allison’s) Tarentella, in A 
minor, and Liszt’s Concert Paraphrase on Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March. 





In the New Theatre Royal, Belfast, Mr. Barry 
Sullivan, who is accompanied by Mr. J. F. Cathcart 
and Mdme. Fanny Huddart, continues to draw very 
large audiences. On Monday evening “ Macbeth” 
was played, on Tuesday ‘ Richelieu,” andon Wednes- 
day *‘ Money,” upon which occasion the performances 
were under the patronage of the Most Noble the 
Marquis and Marchioness and Dowager Marchioness 
of Downshire.——Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke, 
the illusionists, and their Comedy Company are still 
in the Victoria Hall, but on Monday, the 8th of 
January, a Diorama of Ireland opens in the same 
building. The second grand concert of the 
Classical Harmonists’ Society will be given on the 
evening of Friday, the 12th instant. The vocalists 
engaged for the occasion are—Mdlle. Colombo, 
Signor Vizzani, Signor Borella, and Signor Foli, 
with Mdlle. Teresa Carreno, Solo Pianiste; Mdlle, 
Elise Jansen, Solo Harpist; and Mr. F. H. Cowen, 
Conductor. 








‘ Be: : 
mellow, contralto voice, and sings with feeling and | rasa and burs nen ged, og oot 
expression. This lady, we feel sure will take a high | beng ss pst! i x“ get a i Shane ame Mr 
place amongst our contralto oratorio singers. Sig. | exdecr: Be Sie S. VRRROM, . t a of lege the 
Foli, although suffering from indisposition, was | Harris, he Cee Sens ag essiiiess 
excellent in ‘‘ Why do the nations.” Mr. Charles , physicians TOOMS ; the coulisses were t uk an oo 
Hallé, Mdme. Norman-Néruda and other eminent of . a mating "P pre ery od a 
artists have appeared in a classical concert given at ™ediately before the moe * Go oe ” 
the Alexandra Theatre. The first of a series of \Fzince of W wee Mr. Croxton, yee secre - 
Promenade Concerts was given at St. George's |®7nounced that in reply to an address to the 
Hall, on Wednesday last week. The orchestra | Princess of Wales from the Committee of 
comprised a great number of first-class artists, | Management, expressive of their teanktvnes at 
selected from the Manchester and Liverpool | the favourable turn in the illness of the Prince of 
concerts. Mrs. R. Cowley-Squier (of Man- | Wales, who is the patron of the hospital, a letter 
chester) was the vocalist, and acquitted herself | from the Princess had been received, full of the 
to the satisfaction of the audience. We hope that warmest feeling, containing: cordial thanks for 
these concerts will prove successful. Mrs. Beesley | the congratulations of the Committee, and ex- 
gave her third matinée musicale at the Queen’s| Pressing her deep gratitude for the universal 
Hall, on Saturday last, when she was assisted by | sympathy shown to her by the nation. After 
Herr Bauerkeller (violin) and Miss C. Nicholls; this it was something to hear the chorus to the 
(vocalist). We are to have a number of concerts | “-Prince’s Hymn.” ' But the great trent of the 
at the Philharmonic Hall. On Saturday afternoon evening was manifestly Mr. Barnato’s leger- 
next the principals announced are Malle. Tietjens,| demain. Upwards of a hundred and fifty ladies 
Mdme. Mattei-Colombo, Signori Vizzani, Borella,|and gentlemen, friends of the hospital, were 
and Foli, with Mdlles. Carreno and Jansen, and Mr. | present at the performance, and there was quite 
F. H. Cowen. Next Wednesday Mdme. Bentham-|a substratum of children in the densely crowded 
Fernandez, Mr. Bentham, and Mr. Lewis Thomas,|room. The entertainment came to a close abcut 
and the London Glee and Madrigal Union (Miss | half-past one, and the patients went off to their 
Jane Wells, Messrs. Baxter, Coates, Land, and| wards in a state of high satisfaction. Such an 
Lawler) will appear. For the next subscription con-|alterative to the dull monotony of hospital 
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existence reflects credit on those who bestow it, 
and cannot but be of substantial benefit to those 
who receive it. 








ARTISTIC EUROPE IN 1871. 





An admirable compilation of the condition of 
Continental literature during the past year appeared 
iu the Atheneum last week. The reports are 
contributed by citizens of each country respectively: 
M. Philaréte Chasles signs for France, Herr Robert 
Zimmermann for Germany, Signor Angelo di 
Gubernatis for Italy, Seftor Juan F. Riaio for 
Spain, Senhor A. Soromenho for Portugal, &e. We 
borrow the year’s summary of musical and dramatic 
doings in Europe where these arts are mentioned 
by the writers ; which is not always the case. M. 
Chasles for instance barely touches on the dramatic 
productions of the year, which indeed have been 
few and unimportant since the re-opening of the 
Paris theatres ; while pending Gounod’s “‘ Polyeucte” 
no great musical work has been born. Warlike 
treatises and Histories of the Commune have 
monopolised the field. Of the Academie M. Chasles 
says, “it has no longer any weight in the intellectual 
sphere, but merely in the sphere of intrigues.”” For 
the rest he adds: Some pretty elegiac pieces of 
poetry, in the Wordsworth-Bloomfield style, by 
Coppée and Manuel, and two or three dramas, 
by Alexandre Dumas ils and Belot, at once 
witty, metaphysical, physiological, and unblushingly 
cynical, some of them elegantly ‘ pornographic,’ 
the works of blasés, completely hostile to the old 
society, its manners and ways,—not daring to attack 
them in front, and content to analyze leisurely the 
poisonous stuff they admire,—have broken a little 
the insipid motonony of our political squabblings 
and journalistic frays. Novelists and romance- 
mongers have kept almost quiet and remained silent. 


The intellectual activity of Germany has been 
much greater during the year. The war did not 
produce any poems or music of striking genius— 
nothing comparable to the lyrics of 1813, the burn- 
ing verses of Arndt, Kérner, and Schenkendorf. But 
then the war of 1870 burst out suddenly and was 
soon over: there was no time for poets to mature ; 
and again the cause of Germany was uninterruptedly 
prosperous ; whereas the fire of Kérner and Arndt 
was struck under the heel of affliction. The un- 
preparedness of the poetic mind, Herr Zimmermann 
thinks, serves to explain the fact that an indifferent 
song like the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein” could become the 
Sturmlied of the army, although, of course, its popu- 
larity was in a great measure due to the music to 
which the words were set. But it is disgraceful 
that a political street-song, in the style of the 
Berlin comic journal, Kladderadatsch, the so-called 
‘‘ Kutschkelied,” should attain popularity, and should 
be translated, if only in ridicule, into every European 
tongue, and even into ancient Greek and Sanscrit, 
and that elaborate discussions should take place 
as to its history and author. To the two great 
collections of the political poctry of the year, the 
*Liedern zu Schutz und Trutz,” and the “ Fir 
Strassburg’s Kinder,” nearly all the distinguished 
German poets, and several undistinguished ones, 
have contributed. Many of the former have also 
published separate manifestations of their patriotic 
enthusiasm,—effusions generally more remarkable 
for the good intentions that prompted them than for 
intrinsic merit. Ferdinand Freiligrath's stirring 
ballad, “Die Trompete von Gravelotte,”—a poem 
which by its tone and metre, will remind English 
readers of Wolfe’s “‘Burial of Sir John Moore,” — 
is one of the few songs which the war has called 
forth that seems likely to survive. The ‘“ Herolds- 
stimmen ” of E. Geibel, and the ‘‘ Antike Strophen” 
of Julius Grosse, are pitched into too high a key to 
be popular; the bitter verses of Fr. Bodenstedt, in 
which one can scarcely recognise the tender friend 
of Mirza Schaffy, are too obscure. Others, such as 
Albert Jiissing, a youth who had barely reached his 
twentieth year, have, like Kérner, given their lives 
in the battle-field, but have fallen short of him in 
genius. 

Among dramatic productions Herr Zimmermann 





cites Robert Hammerling’s ‘‘ Danton and Robes- 
pierre,” a dramatisation of the intrigues of the 
Great Revolution. Danton, who succumbs to the 
self-seeking ambition and theoretical rectitude of 
his rival, as Casar does to Brutus, is yet the true 
hero of the drama. The cowardly Robespierre is an 
unreal shadow—a pure idea. He sacrifices his 
friend, as Brutus sacrifices his father; but Brutus, 
notwithstanding his inhuman deed, remains com- 
pletely a man, a being like ourselves, while Robes- 
pierre, as an incarnate Weltgeist, is right in calling 
himself an Unmensch: the one is the sentimental 
murderer who dips his hands in the blood of the 
hated tyrant, and the other resembles an impersonal 
law, the letter of which kills. If this were a 
legitimately dramatic conception, the Penal Code 
would be the proper hero of tragedians. Robespierre 
the dictator, at the head of the revolutionary 
populace, would be a better subject for a play than 
Robespierre the martyr to his enthusiasm for the 
sovereignty of the people, who surrenders himself 
to the hands of the hangman because the people, 
that is, the Paris mob, does not flock to his aid. 
Regarded as a revolutionary epic in a dramatic 
form, Hammerling’s work possesses many beauties. 
Danton’s form is plastic; the other leaders of the 
Revolution, St. Just, Couthon, and others, have all 
their characteristic traits. The passages where the 
populace are introduced are vigorous : the difficult 
scenes in the Convention, almost word for word 
reproduced from the account in the Moniteur of 
1794, show dramatic force, while the diction, half 
prose half verse, is terse, pointed, and true to the 
period. The author, Hammerling, is a great epic 
poet—the greatest that Germany has of late years 
produced, 

Another poet, H. Lingg, has also turned dra- 
matist this year, and produced a tragedy founded 
on a passage in the history of the Hohenstaufen. 
Violante, one of the many illegitimate daughters of 
the Emperor Frederick, loves her natural brother, 
King Manfred, who is betrayed to his enemies by 
Count Richard of Caserta, her husband and his 
vassal. The conflict between Violante’s love for 
her husband and her brother, and the euspicion 
that gradually grows stronger in her mind that 
she and Manfred are not children of the same 
mother, have a psychological interest about 
them, such as modern playwrights are partial to. 
Lingg, however, is not psychologist enough to de- 
velope the situation adequately. The subject is 
treated rather in a narrative than a dramatic way : 
there is no searching analysis of character, and the 
forcible diction does not atone for the want of dra- 
matic colour. In this last respect the new play of 
Heinrich Kruse, the author of the ‘ Countess,” 
deserves praise. Kruse has chosen as the subject 
of his play the story of the great Admiral of the 
Hanseatic League, the Birgermeister Jiirgen Wul- 
lenwever of Liibeck ; and although the piece is more 
of a history than a drama, it far surpasses Lingg’s 
play. Another tragedy with a Biirgermeister for its 
hero, “ The Last Biirgermeister of Strasbourg,” by 
K. Biedermann, owes its existence to the recovery of 
the old Imperial city. It is enough to name other 
dramatic productions: the romantic drama, “ The 
Count of Hammerstein,” by Willbrandt, and “ Gus- 
tav Vasa,” by B. Scholz. Of a higher order of merit 
is the bold attempt of Fr. Marx, in his tragedy 
‘* Olympias,” to vindicate the notorious Letitia of 
antiquity, although it is not so good a play as his 
‘* Jacobiia of Holland.” Two Austrian writers, who 
yearly contribute to the stage, Joseph Weilen and 
Mosenthal—the latter is a native of Electoral Hesse 
—have not been idle this year. The former has 
used the cause célébre of Count Hoorne under 
the regency of the Duke of Orleans, and Law’s 
speculations, as the materials for a piece directed 
against the Stock Exchange. In language, con- 
struction, and characterization, the first three acts 
of the drama rank amongst the best plays of this 
talented and prolific writer: the last act unfortu- 
nately is an almost unaccountable mistake. In 
Mosenthal’s “* Marina,” the false Demetrius—that 
inexhaustible theme, which since Schiller’s time has 
been handled by Hebbel, Laube, Count Tolstoi, and 
others—is treated, with this yariation, that it is the 





widow of Demetrius who plays the principal part, 
and that, in order to revenge herself on the Russians, 
she acknowledges an impostor. The author, how- 
ever, has not been contented with this new and 
powerful motive, and adding a love intrigue, he has 
given the finale an operatic tinge. “Henry the 
Second,” the bilogy of another Austrian, Ferdinand 
von Saar, has obtained the unusual honour of a 
second edition, although, I am sorry to say, no 
manager has yet ventured to put it on the boards. 


From Irany we have no account of the musical or 
dramatic fecundity of the year. Among poets,— 
Francesco Dall’ Ongaro has written in his youth 
several fine ballads, as well as in the last twenty 
years some very graceful popular songs and two 
attempts at reconstructing the Greek theatre of 
Menanda; there is in Dall’ Ongaro some of the 
grace of old Anacreon, mixed with a little Slavonic 
imagination and Italian impetus. These are three 
precious gifts of Nature; unfortunately, either he 
had not the time or the manner or else the desire to 
exercise his genius by study, and too often he 
spoiled his work by the excessive facility with which 
he abandoned himself to different kinds of poetry 
without really perfecting himself in any. Andrea 
Maffei has dressed in a splendid but not always in a 
faithful Italian garb several German and English 
poets, and has also written and published whole 
volumes of original verses; but except its melody, 
his poetry offers nothing which appears to me worthy 
of note. Arnaldo Fusinato has written romantic 
ballads and jocose poems in a popular style; he 
aimed at popularity, but not at elegance. Now he 
has retired from the arena of poetry, ceding his 
place to his intelligent companion, Signora Fua- 
Fusinato, who writes classical songs with a certain 
fire and with great nobility of soul. Giacomo 
Zanella is the purest of modern Italian poetry ; 
there is not a word, not a syllable that can be 
changed in his verses; it is a pity that the thoughts 
are not evolved with greater rapidity and attain a 
greater height, that the passion is not more lively 
and ardent. 


Dramatic works of all forms and dimensions have 
always been most abundant in Spain. In the first 
ten months of the present year 115 plays were 
printed, including original dramas, translations, and 
adaptations. The greater number only live the 
first night they are produced, and few have sufficient 
merit to be acted more than a very small number of 
nights. Don Manuel Tamayo, who may be con- 
sidered as the first of the Spanish dramatic poets of 
the day, has produced this year a drama in three 
acts, **Los Hombres de Bien,” written with ad- 
mirable dramatic situations and knowledge of the 
stage, but the reactionary tendency of the play 
prejudiced the public against it. Tamayo’s drama, 
“La Locura de Amor,” has been translated, and 
acted at Weimar with great éclat, under the title of 
“‘ Johanna von Castillien.” ‘El Encapuchado,” a 
drama of Don José Zorrilla’s, the prince of Spanish 
lyric poets, is full of fine verses, but is not written 
in a style adapted to modern thought. ‘ Sendas 
Apuestas,” by Sefior Garcia Gutierrez, author of the 
well-known ‘ Trovador,’ is a drama full of ad- 
mirable verses, but languid towards the end. 

The masters of this Spanish modern school have 
not been so happy this year; the younger men have 
been more fortunate. The first essay by Seiior 
Zapata, ‘‘La Capilla de Lanuza,” an historical 
drama, in one act, is one of the finest things which 
have been written for the Spanish modern stage. 
“ Los nitios Grandes,” by Seiior Gaspar, is also very 
good, but it is unequal, as the whole interest of the 
play is concentrated in the first act. The idea the 
author has had before him has been to prove that 
even in manhood we continue to be children. ‘ El 
Caballero de Gracia,” by Don Luis Mariano de 
Larra, which has just appeared, has met with 
great success. The plot is taken from the 
adventures of a romantic personage of the seven- 
teenth century, Jacobo Gratis, who ends his career 
by founding the hospital and chapel in the street 
which bears his name in Madrid. ‘ La Beltraneja,” 


by the Seiiores Retes y Echavarria, is a drama taken 
from Spanish history, and which contains fine yerses 
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and dramatic effects. Sefior Varcarcel’s drama, 
“* El clavo ardiendo,” deserves a special mention. 
A good specimen of an adaptation from the French 
is ‘‘ El Paruelo Blanco,” taken from ‘* Un Caprice” 
of Alfred de Musset. Seiior Nogués has adapted, 
with great success, ‘‘ Le Bonhomme Job,” ‘“ El 
Secreto de un Mendigo,” and several other dramas 
from the French. ‘Zl Molinero de Subiza,” by 
Seiior Eguilaz, has been acted with great applause 
at the Zarzuela, the Spanish comic opera. The 
plot is taken from a Spanish novel, written twenty 
years ago, on a subject of Spanish history of the 
Middle Ages. The music, by Sefior Oudrid, is very 
popular. 


The drama in Portucan is as void of sense as 
Portuguese poetry and novels. Offenbach reigns 
supreme, and the public laugh. Indeed, laughter 
is the only form in which public opinion in this 
country is expressed. In the midst of this deep 
moral degradation two young littérateurs, full of 
talent and enthusiasm, have started a monthly 
journal, somewhat after the fashion of Alphonse 
Karr’s Guépes; entitled As Farpas, It has been 
well received by all respectable people, and the 
young author exposes the social sores from which 
we suffer without fear or favour. The magazine 
is notable both from a social and political point of 
view. 


From Rvssra we hear of a large volume of * Poetry 
of the Slavonians,” edited by Gerbel. It is a collec- 
tion of popular songs and ballads, and the best lyric 
pieces by the chief poets of the various Slavonic 
peoples, in translations by Russian authors. 


The writers on Betcrum (MM. Emile de Lavaleye 
and Paul Frédéricq) send a hopeful account of the 
state of Flemish music and the Flemish stage. 
Dramatic literature counts this year, as usual, a 
tolerably numerous array of pieces. Few amongst 
them rise above mediocrity, but all possess one 
valuable characteristic, that of being irreproachable 
on the score of morality. They have nothing in 
common with the French vaudevilles and dramas of 
the day, wherein debauchery, adultery, infanticide, 
and other capital crimes form the staple subjects. 
On the contrary, the characteristic of the Flemish 
drama is its vigorous protest against this ten- 
dency, and whether the subjects be taken from 
national history, especially of the fourteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, or from the do- 
mestic life in town or country of the present 
day, the dominant spirit of the drama is 
rather anti-Gallic. But at present there is little 
beyond aspirations to be found, and too frequently 
there is a great lack of true literary and dramatic 
talent. None of the really distinguished Flemish 
authors have ever written for the stage. Itis to be 
hoped that the reform of the theatrical companies 
at Ghent and Antwerp, where the Flemish theatre 
has been placed by the Communal authorities under 
improved conditions for development, will induce a 
higher order of literary men to make their appear- 
ance before the great dramatic tribunal. The 
question of the theatre as a means of civilization 
and popular culture, as it was understood among the 
Greeks, increases in importance every day, and 
begins to excite public interest in Holland as well 
as in Belgium. At the last Dutch-Flemish 
Congress, held at Louvain, a dramatic league 
was formed (Nederlandsch-Tooneelverbond) _ be- 
tween the two countries. This useful associa- 
tion has undertaken to organize at Amsterdam 
a model school of scenic declamation. Besides 
this, it publishes a review every three months, 
devoted to theatrical matters, and edited both by 
Dutch and Flemish writers. The first number of 
this review has just appeared; it contains, among 
other things, a remarkable study by Max Rooses, 
upon Flemish dramatic literature from 1830. The 
triennial prize for Flemish dramatic literature has 
this year been awarded by Government to M. Felix 
Van de Sande, who is by no means a novice in his 
art. 


There is another domain in which Flemish genius 
is making rapid progress, and that is in music. 
Several years ago, a Society of Flemish composers 





was instituted, the object of which was to create a 
National Music for the Low Countries, such as 
Richard Wagner and his pupils have created for Ger- 
many. - This musical movement is intimately con- 
nected with literature. The leaders of the movement 
have assumed it to be their mission to make music 
the reflexion and expression of the genuine character 
of the people. They desire only to write on texts in 
their own mother tongue. This year the Willems- 
Fonds has undertaken the publication of a series of 
Flemish songs,—twelve numbers have already 
appeared—and connoisseurs are agreed in praising 
the originality and melody of these songs. The 
words have been written by the best Flemish poets, 
and the music is by the best composers, both 
Flemish and Dutch. The new School of Music has 
distinguished itself at the national competition for 
the prize of Rome. The first prize was carried off 
(and for the second time) by a young Flemish 
composer. This musical revival has called forth, 
in reviews and from the press generally, some 
remarkable studies in musical criticism, amongst 
which may be especially mentioned those which 
appeared in Volksbelang and in L’Echo du 
Parlement. 








FRANCE. 
Paris, Jan. 2nd. 

Up to within the last month, a drama which 
has inspired many plays in England, namely 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” had not been played in 
France since the death of the great Rachel. To 
“Adrienne Lecouvreur” you owe “ Masks and Faces,” 
Art,” the “ Reigning Favourite,” and half a dozen 
others, while “ Sullivan,” anglicised as ‘‘ Garrick,”’ 
is another harping on the same string. Yet, 
curious to say, this effective drama of Scribe and 
Legouvé has long been dormant on the Parisian 
boards, until it was revived here a month ago. 
You see, although the great classical parts of 
Rachel have been necessarily put into many fresh 
hands since her time, her great modern parts 
have hitherto remained untouched. Many a 
tragic actress had attempted to rise to the 
height of Corneille’s and Racine’s genius; none 
dared wrestle with Victor Hugo’s, or Scribe’s, 
or Ponsard’s characters, which Rachel had made 
her own. The spell: has been broken. Malle. 
Favart has played Adrienne Lecouvreur. What 
injustice was done Scribe during his lifetime— 
is still done him! Literary men even now turn up 
their noses at him. Alex. Dumas, jr., ridiculed 
and contemned him as the Shakespeare of pup- 
pets, an arch juggler. How comes it then, that 
when Victor Hugo’s “ Lucrece Borgia” was re- 
vived in 1870 at the Porte St. Martin, it was 
found stale as a remainder biscuit after a voyage; 
and that when the old plays of Alex. Dumas, jr., 
himself are revived, they attract an audience one 
or two nights and afterwards played to empty 
benches; while the plays of the Shakespeare of 
puppets, the arch juggler, contemptible Scribe, 
scarcely ever quit in a permanent manner the 
play-bills, and whenever they are revived, they 
draw large houses and have a long run? As 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur” frequently makes its 
appearance (in one shape or the other) on your 
boards, you may read with interest the following 
history of the piece, given by Mons. Jules Janin: 

“Mdlle. Rachel intrigued with the Reading 
Committee to have Messrs. Scribe and Legouvé's 
piece accepted upon condition it should be cor- 
rected. This was a polite refusal, which would 
not have pleased these authors. There was, how- 
ever, no refusal, but very great politeness, and 
that profound silence which is the lesson of 
poets, as it used to be the lesson of kings. 
Mons. Scribe (he never knew what it was to be in 
an ill-humor) quietly pocketed his manuscript, 
and carried the part to the old woman who was 
worthy of playing a character refused by Malle. 
Rachel—he took it to Mdme. Rose Cheri. For 
six months, however, no decision was made. 
Fortunately, Mons. Scribe had a man to defend 
and protect him against his own inertia, a 





= a 





—— 


man animated with all the ardour of youth, and a 
patient, irresistible will, the moment it had 
justice and good sense on his side. Mons. 
Legouvé, impatient of the obstacle, bore with 
difficulty this refusal. He fully comprehended 
that Mdlle. Rachel, out of her element, was 
not disposed to venture. wantonly on the brink 
of the precipices of the 18th century, to speak the 
language of frivolous passions, to seize the 
fugitive objects of that elegant and jeering 
society which placed itself under the invocation 
of Horace, Fontenelle, and Abbe de Charlieu. 
Mons. Legouvé said, in Hermione’s own language, 
‘T’ll pierce that heart I could not touch.’ When - 
he thought the proper time come, he determined 
to strike at Rachel’s heart by reading the piece a 
second time, in the absence of her complaisant 
comrades. He even did me the honour to choose 
me (adds M. Janin) for one of the witnesses of 
his struggle with the heroine, and proud of my 
evoked justice, I went at the appointed hour toa 
house in the Rue de Rivoli, where Mdlle. Rachel 
lived on the third floor. Mdlle. Mars once lived 
in the same house on the second floor. When 
I entered Mdlle. Rachel’s lodgings, the two 
first judges had preceded me.} I even found 
there a Prince (Napoleon) who was very far 
from being Marshal de Saxe. The reading 
began instantly. Mons. Merle (a rare and 
charming man of intellect; invited by Mdlle. 
Rachel) said, ‘We will read only the principal 
scenes.’ I replied ‘‘ No, indeed! the piece must be 
read from beginning to end if we would form an 
accurate conception of a work signed by two 
admirable names.’ After a slight discussion, the 
reading began. Mons. Legouvé read admirably. 
The hearer sees his personage, hears them. He 
lays stress upon the admirable passages, he glides 
with infinite art over the minor portions. He 
knows how to give to each hero of his drama the 
characteristic grace and ascent. In vain Malle. 
Rachel was averse from listening; I could see 
from her hand, which trembled in mine, that she 
was already won, and that for the first time 
she understood the whole drama which was played 
in her presence. Mdlle. Rachel was conquered. 
Tha piece had scarcely ended when she, all 
in tears, knelt by her writing-desk and wrote to 
Mons. Scribe a note for which Mons. Legouvé 
would give a great deal of money: ‘I, kneeling 
on both knees, beg you for the admirable part 
of Adrienne Lecouvreur” Turning to Mons, 
Legouvé, she asked, ‘ When shall we rehearse ?” 
Mons. Legouvé, modest and triumphant, replied, 
‘I will have the honour to bring you to-morrow 
your rehearsal notice.’ You know the rest. Hor 
irony, her fury, contempt, disdain, rage, can never 
be forgotten. How did that frail Rachel suffice 
to all that hatred, love, vengeance, tears, hope 
and despair! The evening of the first perform- 
ance Mons. Legouvé met Mdlle. Rachel as she 
returned to her dressing-room laden with flowers 
and crowns. He exclaimed: ‘ What! you are not 
dead! You have taken those flowers from your 
own grave !’” 

The last comedy at the Francais is ‘‘ Christiane,” 
written by M. Edmond Gondinet, the author of 
“ Gavant Minard et Cie,’ ‘‘ Les Grandes Demoi- 
selles,’ &c. The subject of the play is, as a 
matter of course, adultery, or rather its after- 
penalties. Christiane Maubray, the daughter of 
a rich banker, has never known ‘her mother, who 
died in giving birth to her. The difficulties in 
which the financier finds himself involved induce 
him to make the young girl accept the hand and 
fortune of an empty-headed young “ swell,” 
whose relations in diplomatic circles would be 
able to keep him out of the mire. But Christiane 
loves another, who is sustained in his aspirations by 
Robert, Count de Noja a friend of his family. The 
Count is the real father of Christiane ; her mother’s 
faults having been shielded by the marriage with 
Maubray. After an absence of many years De 


Noja has returned to Paris on leave from Lima, 
where he occupies the post of Consul to the French 
Government. To him Mavbray applies, and with 
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odious frankness confesses that should he, as es. 
presentative of French interests in South America, 
persist In certain accusations against a Peruvian | 
Mining Company, of which Christiane’s reputed 
father is chief promoter, he will be ruined and 
dishonoured ; ruin and dishonour for him meaning 
shame and misery for Christiane. Robert now 
struggles between duty and love, but the latter, 
carries the day, and he throws the compromising | 
documents into the fire. By tliis sacrifice (which 
‘is to say the Jeast unjustifiable for an honourable 
man in his position) he believes he has earned the | 
right to intercede in favour of his friend’s | 
marriage with Christiane, but Maubray cuts short | 
his pleadings, and, with ill-concealed rage, forbids | 
him to mention her name. 
truth, and in taunting tones asks the banker if he| 
knows the mystery connected with the parentage 
of his daughter. Maubray is fain to confess that 
he does, and now all barriers are broken down 
between the two men. De Noja gives full vent to 
all the love he feels for his daughter, and declares 
that he will take her away, as Maubray has himself 
acknowledged that he is not her father. The im-, 
placable Maubray dares him to tell her, and, sum- 
moning Christiane, presents her to the Count. De 
Noja feels all the extent of bis affection; he cannot 
disclose to his daughter the secret of her birth. 
But the banker clasps her in his arms, and with a 
paternal kiss informs her that, as her happiness is 
his only thought, she shall marry the man of her 
choice. ‘The adulterer is thus punished by seeing 
the happiness which he really secured for his | 
daughter bestowed upon her by another, and that 
other not her father, though claimiag her love as} 
such. The acting is remarkably good. M. De- 
lauorary as Count Robert, M. Febvre as the banker, 
and Mdlle. Reichemberg as Christiane carried | 
off all the honours. This “ Christiane” has been | 
the first novelty since the opening of the Théitre | 
Frangais, the pieces hitherto sufficing to keep the | 
boards being “ Adrienne Lecouvrer,” as mentioned, 
and Moliére’s ‘' L’ Etourdi.” | 
Money is very scarce, we are told, in Paris; but 
there must be plenty left for theatrical amuse- | 
ments. For if we inquire, for curiosity’s sake, at | 
the Bureau de Location, we are asked exactly | 
double price for a box at the Gymnase for 
Sunday, and the persistence of the seller proves | 
that he knows he is certain to get rid of bis; 
investment. On Saturday the third masked ball 
of the Carnival took place at the Op¢ra—a dismal | 
display of profligacy and emulated humanity. | 
The dancing was as fast and furious as though | 
famine, disease and death had not decimated the 


population; and it is manifest that Republican | acquainted with the habits of the people would have | 
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Sundays Abroad. By Tomas Goutunrre, D.D. 
London : Strahan & Co. 1871. 


These are days when the lights of rigid Pro- 
testantism like to travel and compare notes between 
their holiness and the sins of the Gentiles. Mr. 
Spurgeon goes to Rome and sneers at bell, book, and 
candle, irreverently calling the relics of saints 
‘manure.’ Dr. Guthrie is less of a bigot and 
more of a cosmopolitan; he proves that a Scoth- 
man living in Seotland may be less provincial 
than a Baptist at Newington Butts. There is as 
little fear of Dr. Guthrie’s apostacy to Rome as of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s, or Dr. Cumming’s ; on the contrary 
the Presbyterian Divine gathers from his travels 


Robert guesses the | firmer convictions as to the truth of his own faith. | 


But like a sensible gentleman Dr. Guthrie opens 
his eyes and his heart when he goes abroad, 


and tries to understand the meaning of things 


strange. Mr, Spurgeon carries the Tabernacle 
about with him; cannot see a _ stove 
likening it to “certain professing Christians 
who do not diffuse heat and geniality around 
but send it all up the chimney’’—which is Mr. 
Spurgeon’s playful way of alluding to Heaven. Dr. 
Guthrie on the contrary leaves his Free Kirk behind. 
Mr. Spurgeon sneers at the dirt of Italians, and says 
even their washing is a Pharisaic observance, all 
outward show and inner uncleanliness. Dr. Guthrie 


| draws a2 comparison bétween the temperance of the 


Florentines and the intemperance of the Scotch ; 
between the piety of the people at Aix-les-Bains and 
the indifference of his own countrymen. In short 
Mr. Spurgeon is the type of the smug Briton abroad, 
sublime in his self-conceit and his pity for poor 


| heathen Mossoos; whereas Dr. Guthrie has an eye 


for the good meanings hidden even in mummery, or 
in what seems mummery, and for those touches of 
nature which everywhere make men kiu. Dr. 
Guthrie did not get so far as Rome: but he got 
south as far as Florence, and he gives a lively 


| description of the noisy Florentines during the 
| night. 


They ‘are na fou’,” 
much row as if they were. 
Through all hours of the night they are pursuing 
their pleasures; and, though not drunk, sing and 
shout at the top of their voice. According to Signora 
Jandelli, they all sleep more or less during the day. 
The employés of Government ceasing work at four 
o'clock, take a nap after dinner; and the labourers, 
who have two hours for that meal, spend most of 
them in sleep. So all come out in the evening fresh 
as larks. But of all nights in the week the Sabbath 
is the most noisy; the shouting and singing in the 
streets, as I can certify, not having ceased for hours 
after midnight. Looking out at that time, I saw 
numbers within and without the door of a café that 
stood opposite to our lodgings, and any one un- 


but they make as 


without | 





Doctor confesses to have sat under with pleasure in 
Florence—he winds up a glowing account with these 
sensible remarks: ‘‘I thought it were well if some 
of our narrow-minded ecclesiastics, instead of in- 
dulging in unmeasured denunciations of the Church 
of Rome, and shutting their eyes to everything good 
out of their own denomination, would go themselves, 
and use their influence to send out students, to see 
such specimens of pulpit preaching.” 

On another page he tells of a strange procession 
which started from the church of Aix-les-Bains. To 
this church the women trooped with big bundles 
under their arms, which puzzled the good Doctor 
much. As soon as the service was over, and the 
| priest had left the altar, out came these bundles— 
| were undone—and from each issned what seemed to 
be a white nightgown, in which each woman arrayed 
herself, binding herself round with a eincture of 
‘white or purple. It was curious enough to see 
|hundreds of women thus dressing in church, and 
finishing the toilette with a long white veil; and 
the Doctor was still more surprised when he cast up 
his eyes and beheld two or three dozen men shirting 
themselves in the gallery in like fashion. Then 
the church doors were flung open, and the con- 
gregation marched out two and two. At their head 
|went a band of boys, having, in place of palms, 
| green branches; they were followed by their 
|teacher, arrayed in black gown and white bands; 
behind him came a young man in a surplice, 
| who bore a great crucifix aloft, and on each side of 
| him walked a boy attired in scarlet and carrying a 
| gigantic candle alit—a useless waste of wax or 
| tallow, for it was broad day and bright sunshine ; 
| then appeared the priest himself, attended by two 
| assistants, and attired in those gorgeous robes of 
|silk and gold which modern has borrowed from 
|ancient, Christian from Pagan Rome; the choir 
| followed, singing in parts, as, with banners waving 
| over it, richly emblazoned with figures of ‘‘ the sacred 
| heart ” of our Lord Himself, and of His mother, the 
| procession emerged from the church and took its way 
| tothe country. ‘Thus Dr. Guthrie and the white-robed 
multitude marched along in a silence broken only 
| by the voice of the singers, and the low muttering of 
}some devout ones, who, as they went along, told 
| their beads and said their prayers. They took their 
| way to a shrine of the Virgin outside the town. 
| Here, following the example of the priest, the crowd 
dropped on their knees, maintaining a profound 
| silence, while he engaged in prayer. On bringing 
| the service to a close he rose, and taking a brush 
{which he dipped into a vessel of holy water, he 
| whisked it over the people, who remained kneeling ; 
| and then stretching out his hands, he gave them his 
| blessing. Immediately all rose up, and falling once 
| more into order, they returned te the church, there 





austerity has not taken the quicksilver out of; set them down for drunk. They sang, they yelled, | to doff, as they had donned, their white robes. 


limbs that were supposed to wag in compliance | 
with Imperial needs. It is evident, too, that | 
the state of siege does not press heavily on| 
the amusements or the habits of the people. | 
A favourite costume was one compromising | 
between the symbolism of mourning and the fact | 
of shamelessness. Imagine a black pair of stays, 
rounded off by short tightly-titting black silk , 
bathing drawers covered with jet beads. Add to 
this single garment a cap and boots of the same | 
colour, and imagine the limbs to be encased in 
slate-coloured tights, and a black plume trailing 
from the hair; and you have a very fair idea of 
the popular female dress of Saturday’s bal | 
d’operu. These Niobes did not disdain to fling | 
their legs about and hold their toes between their | 
fingers, with the less bereaved habitués. A| 
watery drunkenness pervaded the atmosphere of | 
this instructive exhibition of Republican virtues. 





Suockinae Dearu or A Panromimist.—At the 
Liverpool coroner’s court on Wednesday an 
inquest was held on the body of a man named 
John West, sixty years of age, who had been for 
many years attached to the Royal Amphitheatre 
as a& supernumerary. He was engaged in the 
Christmas Pantomime as a “ character.’ On 
Monday evening just before the performance 
commenced he fell from the “ flies” to the stage, 
and was killed on the spot. - 





they shouted so. But they were not drunk; not 
even one who, shouting lopd enough, so to speak, 
to waken the dead, drew me from my bed to the 
window. There he stood in the middle of the street 
yelling like a maniac, calling to some one apparently 
miles away. I thought to myself, now I have seen 
one man drunk in Florence. But no, for I remarked 
how, on his cap falling off, he bent, as only a sober 
man could do, to take it up, and then walked steadily 
back to a group of companions sipping their wine 
outside the café. It is due to the people to say that 
we have been up and down their streets at late 
hours, and in many parts of the town; yet amidst 
all their fun, frivolity, and yproarious clamour, their 
singing and shouting, their drinking and gambling 
in the cafés, which they frequent in vast numbers, 
and where they spend, I have no doubt, a very great 
deal of their money, we have not seen, during our 
seven days’ stay in Florence, a single case of intoxi- 
cation. They put our boasted Protestantism and 
piety to shame. 

Unlike Mr. Spurgeon, who has no expression too 
contemptuous for “the lazy monks,” Dr. Guthrie 
was much impressed by the sight of a mendicant 
friar in Venice. After describing his fine features, 
his emaciated form, his meekness in enduring re- 
buffs, his gratitude to those who gave him a bit of 
fish or bread or small coin, Dr. Guthrie says: ‘ In 
his own way, and that a very painful one, he was 
teaching me and others a lesson of self-denial, and 
that if any one would be Christ’s disciple, he must 
take up his cross daily, deny himself, and follow 


Him.” And of another friax—a preacher, whou the 


Then each went his own way; and now follows Dr, 
Guthrie’s application. 





Pretty sure, as I have learned from past ex- 
perience, to find some good meaning in what seemed 
mere mummery, some kernel within the husk, some 
solid truth underlying the heap of wood, hay, and 
stubble, I addressed myself to one of the people—a 
| woman, who looked intelligent as well as devout, 
begging her to tell me the object and meaning of 
the ceremony. She stated, in reply, that that was 
the first of a service which was always observed at 
that season of the year; that it would be repeated 
to-morrow, and for two or three days more; 
and then, turning her eye and hand to the 
fields, where the green blade was covering the 
naked earth with verdure, and vineyards were burst- 
ing into leaf at the voice of spring, she said, ‘* We 
are praying for the blessing of God on the fruits of 
the earth.” Well, I could not but commend the 
Church of Rome for holding such a service; and I 
could not but wish that some, instead of indulging 
in indiscriminate abuse of that Church, would 
examine her services before repudiating them—lest, 
with the dross, they might reject some gold. 
Diamonds are sometimes found in dust-heaps ; and 
such I thought was the case here. 


This is the right spirit to take with one from the 
shores of Britain—a spirit not of Little Bethel or 
Little Pedlington but charitable and intelligent, 
imputing good rather than evil. Dr. Guthrie’s style 


is as vigorous as his spirit is broad and compre- 
hensive; thus in many respects the book will repay 
perusal. 
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Tue Trarninc or Circus Honrses.—The great 
secret of the ring-master’s art is perseverance. 
The horse has neither the intellectual faculties of 
the man nor the imitative faculties of the monkey ; 
there is no use in letting him see how other horses 
do their work—his work must be drilled into him. 
There is nothing for it but continuous application. 
The animal must be schooled in the ring, always at 
the same task, until his duty has been fairly 
hammered into his head, three times a day, before 
breakfast, about noon, and in the evening. Food is 
never stinted, for the ordeal is fatiguing, and 
the horse’s constitution must be kept up. After 
an hour’s schooling the sleek sides will run 
down with perspiration, and the grooms will 
have to come to the rescue with scrapers and 
rubbers. The horse’s head has to be tied to the 
near shoulder generally at the commencement, -to 
**bend ” the poor brute to the ring, and the whip 
has too often to be employed. Various mechanical 
devices are used to educate trick-horses, but ail 
have to be largely supplemented with coaxing and 
coercion. Thus, to tutor Black Bess to lie down 
properly to die in “ Dick Turpin's Ride to 
York,’ the near foreleg is first doubled up 
with a strap, and then a cord is passed 
round the fetlock joint of the off fore-leg, and 
the bonnie mare is pulled until she sinks on the 
tan. Like rules obtain in the case of zebras, bulls, 
and other quadrupeds less intelligent, only in those 
instances recourse is had to torture. There is an 
instance of a bull having been trained to trot over 
bars through respect for an instrument of persuasion 
ingeniously made of a slip of wood planted on both 
sides with nails harrow-wise, and thinly shielded 
with leathern straps, which did not prevent the nails 
from pricking through whenever the hide was struck. 
A perfectly-trained animal is a’ valuable piece of 
property. As much as £300 has been paid for a 
learned’ bald-faced African monkey.—The Magic 
Ring, in the Standard. 

CANDIDATES FOR THE ORGAN-LOF?.—Next came an 
organist who believed that all this small playing, 
this petty sweetness was a disgrace to the powers of 
the instrument. He meant to lead forth the long 
pent-up force, and accordingly he took for his first 
theme, apparently ‘“‘ The Deluge,” and the audience 
had it poured upon them in every conceivable 
form—wind, rain, floods, thunder, lightning—with 
all the promiscuous stops that are put in all large 
organs to produce a screeching brilliancy, full- 
drawn, to signify universal misery and to produce it. 
That man gave the church their full money’s worth. 
He flooded the house. The voices of the choir were 
like birds chirping in a thunderstorm. He had 
heard that the singing of a congregation shonld be 
borne up upon the music of the organ and as it were 
floated, and he seemed to be aiming, for the most 
part, to provide a full Atlantic Ocean for the slender 
choir to make its stormy voyages upon. 





it’s a thing we can’t abear, and always likes to have 
the bottle putt on the chimney-piece that we may 
help ourselves when we are so dispoged. He’ve 
spiled the nussing trade, have that Dickens; and 
that you may depend.” ‘* Well, but, my good Mrs. 
Gamp,” I argued, “I cannot but think that you 
have been trying the new system down here, and 
have found it answer well into the bargain. Why, 
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the next exercise, and though the boy may have 
never heard of the laws of motion his experience 
very soon warns him that if he desires to land on 
the spot from which he starts he must confine 
himself to a straight spring upwards, the horse 
communicating suflicient impulse to carry him 
forward with it. If he attempts any forward bound 





you are as vigorous and as strong as you were thirty | 
or forty years ago, when I first heard of you through 

Mr. Dickens’s book. It must have been the allow. | 
ancing system, surely, that has agreed with you so | 
well.”’ ‘* Well, as to that,” replied Mrs, Gamp, ‘I'll | 
not deny that I’ve never been bodily ill, and that I 

keep up my speerits, and am as tough and hearty as 

I ever were ; but for all that, I say, sir, that nussing 

is nussing, and that he have spiled the trade. And 

moreover, ourn is not the only trade he’ve a spiled. 

You may have heerd, sir, of a lady, which her name 

is Squeers?” ‘ Certainly,” I said, ‘‘ the wife of Mr. 

Wackford Squeers, the schoolmaster of Dotheboys 

Hall, near Greta Bridge.” The same, sir. I met 

that good lady only yesterday was a week, and she 

told me it was all along of Mr. Dickens and his books 

as her husband was sold up, and likeways two or 

three more schools down Yorkshire way. I say, sir, 

*tis scandalous ; and that there Mr. Dickens and his 

books, you may depend, is at the bottom of it all.”— 

** Kennaquhair: A Narrative of Utopian Travel.” 

By Theophilus M’Crib, B.A. 


JouHN Scunewwer.—He had been Court Organist 
through the reign of two successive sovereigns. It 
was his custom every Sunday morning, at a certain 
hour, to enter the church through the little postern 
door in the tower, and so ascend directly to the organ- 
loft, without entering the church proper. Very 
methodically he always took off his hat and hung it 
on a certain nail; he then put on a little black velvet 
skull-cap, which he carried in his pocket, for his hair 
was thin on the top of his head, and the church cold | 
and damp. Next he drew from his vest pocket an 
antique silver watch (somewhat the shape and size of 
a moderately large white turnip), and this he hung 
on a certain nail by the organ desk. At the precise 
second he commenced to play, and always played 
exactly fifteen minutes. On the day to which I 
refer the first choral (as appropriate to the day) was 
the Veni Creator Spiritus. This Schneider first 
played over with a few plain stops, in the simplest 
manner imaginable—as who should say ‘This is 
what I am about to do.’ He then began a fugue on 
the same subject, which he worked through once in 
a perfectly plain counterpoint. The second time 
through, the figuration began, and before long the 
most lively enthusiasm pervaded all parts. The 


soprano set out in eight notes, but finding these too | 
slow, merged into sixteenths, and these found their | 
way down even to the pedals. When the motion had | 


apparently reached its height, in a most most 


masterly manner he brought in the melody in | 


octaves with the right hand, still keeping up the 
fugue work with his left hand and pedals, employing 


he will inevitably find -himself sprawling over his 
charger’s neck. Somersault throwing is practised 
in the same systematic way, on the horse standing 
still, on the horse walking, and on the horse in a 
canter. When attempted without a pad the bare 
back of the animal is always thickly coated with 
resin to make it sticky. Two years is generally the 
period necessary to teach a boy his business.—Z'he 
Magie Ring, in the Standard. 


A Forcorren Lancasnine Wrirer.—One of the 
best known carols in the North of England has, of 
late years, won much popularity in all parts of the 
kingdom. This production, now a century and a 
half old, is the composition, both words and musie, 
of Dr. John Byrom, of Manchester, a sound English 
scholar, who, according to the taste of his day, 
wrote learned, curious, and critical essays in verse ; 
but, unfortunately, they were frequently so facetious 
as to render their sterling merit unserviceable, and, 
as a rule, his poetry is about as little known as if it 
had never been penned. Still, strange as it may 
seem, he turned his talents to serious account at 
times ; for, amongst many others who have seized 
upon the same subject, he treated the matter—now 
reputed to be Keble’s own—by writing ‘ Para- 
phrases, Hymns, and Poetie Meditations for every 
day in the Christian year.” One, only, the follow- 
ing, has lived to our own time; but words and 
music, both equally good and both Dr. Byrom’s, 
entitle them to admission here. 

CHRISTIANS, AWAKE! 
Christians, awake! salute the happy morn, 
Whereon the Saviour of the world was born. 
Rise to adore the mystery of love, . 

Which hosts of angels chanted from above. 
With them the joyfal tidings first begun, 
Of God incarnate, and the Virgin’s son. 

From “ Christmas Customs and Carols," 
People’s Magazine. 

Waren Nicur at Sr Josern's Rerrear.—For 
some time before the commencement of the service, 
and while as yet the congregation, which numbered not 
much under a thousand, was streaming in the great 
organ .had been pealing forth. There advance 
up the centre aisle, with slow swaying motion, 
three female figures, the white robes and veils 
concealing the features, but showing the red hoods 
underneath. These are sisters of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament. They kneel by the altar 
rails, radiant in their white robes. In strong 
/contrast to them, note these three other female 
figures, robed from crown to heel in dusky black 
| hard by the altar of St. Paul of the Cross. These 
|are sisters of the Order of the Passionists—clouds 
of fleeecy black, with hardly-defined form. The 
organ strikes a louder note as up the centre 


in the 





A most | the entire power of the organ. ; 
fortunate quartel disposed of him, and the organ |he concluded with a pause on the dominant, when, 


| marches slowly the procession of officiating priests, 
| in cope and chasuble, stole, girdle, alb, and 
|maniple—a glitter of white and gold—followed 


This masterly effort 


went back to the tender performer. But before long after a most impressive silence, he again took up the 





a wonderful man was called, whose fame as he 
related it, was excessive. He could do anything, 
play anything. If one style did not suit, just give 
him a hint, and he would take another. He could 
give you opera, ecclesiastical music, stately sym- 
phony of Beethoven, the brilliant fripperies of 
Verdi, the solemn and simple grandeur of Handel, 
or the last waltz, the popular song (suitably 
@onverted for the purpose)—anything inshort. The 
church niust surely be hard to please if he could not 
suit them. He opened his organ as a pedlar opens 
his tin boxes, and displaying all his wares, says, 
‘*Now, what do you want? There is a little of 
almost everything.”—Our Chapel Organ. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


Mrs. Game Comprains.—‘‘I putt it to you, sir. 
Were it right and gentlemanny of Mr. Dickens to 


putt that there in a book, which we’ve heerd for | 


certain as he did; and becall us for a couple of 
dram-drinking old sluts? which I’ve no doubt was 
his Bible words, though I never seed em myself in 
prent. Yes, sir, he’ve behaved shameful ; for he’ve 
got me and Betsy a name which is well beknown 
throughout the whole country. And more than 
that, sir; continued Mrs. Gamp, her voice sinking 
down through the huskiness caused by her excitement 
to a sort of awful whisper—‘‘ more than that, sir, 
he’ve a-spiled the nussing trade out and out—quite 
entirely spiled it. They’ve got, they tell me now, 
sir, up yonder, a parcel of people as is regular 
respectable—as good «as ladies; and one Miss 
Nightingal—who but she, indeed !—as attends sick 
people, and monthly too, for what I know, and takes 
the bread out of proper people’s mouths as is 
deserving of it. And thiat’s not-all. When sech as 
we do liave a job—you won't believe it, in course— 
but we gets allowanced—in our drop of speerits, I 
mean, kes, sir, allowanced ; when it’s well beknown 





‘it is in motion, commencing with a walk. 
| those lessons are got through with the help of hand- 


| himself up sideways on to the back. 





plain choral with a moderate organ, and all the 
people joined in to sing the hymn,—John Schneider, 
the Great Organist, in the New York Weekly Review. 


Lessons oF tHe Horsr-Rixc.—As soon as a boy 
has got his sea legs, so to speak, on the sawdust he 
is inducted to the mysteries of horsemanship. A 
steady-going pony is selected for his opening 


lessons, which are confined to giving hima good | 


seat and accustoming him to the rapid gyrations of 
the hack round the circle. ‘The pony’s head is 
borne up bya bridle, but the rider is allowed the 
help of no reins, and, of course, no stirrups. The 


Ri the | next step is to teach him to run round the ring with 
ry (Ne) the nag, so as to time its paces and to mount while 


Both 


holds attached to the roller 
body; the pupil is taught to 


girding the animal's 
grip those and swing 
That is called 
the “lady's jump.” The ‘gentleman's jump,” 
which is the ordinary vault astride, comes next, and 
then follows the “‘ round about,” which carries both 
feet to the off side. The pad, a flat leather-covered 
surface, about the size of a common tea-tray, to the 
left (or near side) of which is fixed a ring, is next 
put on the pony, and a belt with swivel in front 
buckled round the waist of the rider. A lounge- 
cord, as it is termed, is fastened to the waist-ring, 
and, passing through the ring in the pad, is held by 
the trainer. This is for the purpose of holding up 
the novice when le makes his first essays at standing 
erect on horse-back. If he totters the slack cord is 
tightened and lends him support, and, even if he 
lose his balance completely, it prevents him frem 
coming to the ground. A moment’s reflection will 
show that the performer cannot fall off on the side 
next the audience. ‘The attraction of centripetal 
force draws him inwards, Jumping on the pad is 


, by acolytes and servitors, arrayed in white and red, 
‘and bearing long candles. At the head of the 

procession is the venerable Father Lugene, the 
|founder of the Retreat. After kneeling in front 
jof the altar, those who had composed the 
procession wheel to either side, and the vespers 
begin with the pealing strains of Dirit Dominus. 
Then follows the beautiful psalm, Laudate, 
Puert, sung to the glorious music of Zingarelli, 
and the fine triumphant burst of Nisi Dominus. 
So the service wears on with organ music and 
chanting, genuflection, incensing of the altar and 
of the officiating priest, lighting of candles, and 
ceremonies of various kinds, till the noble musie of 
Emerig’s Magnificat is followed by the buoyant 
anthem, Alma Redemptoris—the solos sung by a fine 
male soprano—which brings the Vespers service to 
a close, and the procession retires as it lad come. 
| While the candles are being lighted on the altar, the 


\choir sing the beautiful ‘ Adeste fideles,”’ as an 
| introduction to the procession of the Host. There 


| begins to gather before the altar a tirong of priests 
;and acolytes, gorgeously attired, and of girls and 
children, sisters all of the various confraternities. 
jIt is pretty to watch the tiny children being 
marshalled, clad in white with red or blue ribbon, 
aud long white transparent veils, their heads 
!crowned under the veils with wreiths of flowers 
bound with ribbons, and in their hands baskets of 
flowers. As the remonstrance of the Host takes 
place, it is greeted by organ and choir with the “ O 
i salutaris /’ Clouds of incense’ rise before the altar 
| from the waving censers, half obscuring the kneeling 
priests. ‘The procession is slowly marshalled, 


banners being placed in the hands of the elder 
children. As at length the head of it moves off, 
i cross-bearer leading the way, there burst out from 
choir and organ the solemnly gladsome strains of the 
Te Deum.—Wateh Night, in the Daily News, 
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Jaell performed at Pasdeloup’s concert in Paris, 
on Sunday last, Beethoven’s Piano Concerto in C 
major. 





M. Gounod, as reported in the French journals, 
is seriously ill in London. We hope the report is 
not correct. 





Miss Louisa Moore will shortly appear at the 
Globe, with Mr. H. J. Montague, in an adaptation 
of “ Gringoire.” 

Mr, John §. Clarke sailed last week for America, 
but will shortly return, when he will re-appear at the 
Strand Theatre as Doctor Ollapod, in “ I'he Poor 
Gentleman.” 





The valuable musical autographs of Thalberg are 
on sale in Naples. Most of the rare autographs in 
this collection were purchased of the late Fuchs in 
Vienna, a known collector. 





Rumours are busy with the re-opening and re- 
habilitation of Her Majesty’s Theatre, which, it is 
confidently said, will again become the home of 
Italian opera during next season. 





Miss Swanborough makes her reappearance at the 
Strand Theatre to-morrow, in the comedy of ‘* The 
Post Boy,” the title réle being sustained by Mr. 
H. T. Craven, engaged for the part. 





The Hungarian edition of Shakespeare has been 


A new enterprise is in formation for the Thédtre 
Italien. The new proprietors haye entered into an 
arrangement with a Parisian manager, who will 
alternate French and Italian Opera in the Salle 
Vintadour. 





The Blagrove Testimonial, thanks to the un- 
wearied exertions of the Hon. Treasurer, E. 
Thurnam, Esq., at Reigate, amounts to a consider- 
able sum, and receives additions daily from all parts 
of the kingdom. 





At a recent meeting of the committee of manage- 
ment of the Royal Academy of Music, Sir Sterndale 
Bennett in the chair—Mr. Oliver May and Mr. H. 
R. Eyers were unanimously elected members, and 
Mr. G. Townsend Smith, Mr. Henry Holmes, Mr. 
W. Done (Worcester), Dr. E. G. Monk (York), and 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins, honorary members of this insti- 
tution. 





Dr. John Stainer, M.A., organist of Magdalen 
College and to the University of Oxford, has accepted 
the post of organist to St. Paul’s Cathedral, vacant 
upon the retirement of Mr. John Goss. Dr. Stainer 
is well known as one of the most accomplished 
organists in England. His compositions are held 
in high estimation, and, with his ‘ Theory of 
Harmony,”’ recently published, place him high 
amongst the most thoughtful and liberal-minded 
of modern musicians. 





The syndic of Bologna is in treaty for the per- 
formance of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser’? during the autumn; 
and, to follow, ‘‘ Rienzi” in 1873, the “ Flying 
Dutchman” in 1874, ‘* Tristan and Isolt”’ in 1875, 
the ‘‘ Meistersinger”’ in 1876, and ‘* Niebelungen” in 
1877. After that, says the Trovatore, the syndic in 
1878 will request Wagner to compose a special work 
for Bologna, and all the journals will applaud the 
new Bellini. The Trovatore adds that this syndic 
deserves well of Italian art. 





Herr Stoeger, 4 first-rate pianist, one of the many 
musical refugeés from Paris, during the reign of 
Communism, is now settled in London. M. Tel- 
lefson, also from Paris, a friend and pupil of Chopin, 
is returned to London. From what we learn from 
correspondents on the Continent, few German 
musicians, formerly in good practice in the French 
capital, are likely to return thither; and several 
French musicians, refugees last year, are desirous 
of renewing their engagements in London for the 
coming season. 





On the subject of Messrs. Alfred Thompson and 
Jonas’s ‘*‘ Nouvel Aladin,” the Revue et Gazette 
remarks that France has seldom occasion to resort 
to translations and adaptations, but that when she 
does she has the grace and honesty to acknowledge 
her obligations. The Revue wishes France’s neigh- 
bours would follow this example and cease to 
plunder boldly French writers and publishers. The 
Parisian musical press find some beauty in the 
‘* Nouvel Aladin,” but consider it too long and its 
folly too wire-drawn. 





M. E. Juvin, a composer who has produced much 
serviceable work in the higher branches of music, 
and whose scientific knowledge is well reputed in 
Parisian circles, has written a Messe Solennelle for 
four male voices, to be used by the choral societies 
of France and Belgium. This Mass, which obtained 
the First Gold Medal at the choral competition 
of 1868, is published in Paris. It exhibits the 
scholarly acquirements of its composer, and is 
marked throughout by much beauty and loftiness 
of musical sentiment. 





For the first time probably in the history of the 
Drama, a school-kouse has been named in honour 
of an actress. The Bostonians are justly proud of 
| Charlotte Cushman; and have built a school-house 





completed by the Kisfaludy Taérsasfiy, a society, | upon the identical spot where, July 23, a.p. 1816, 
under whose patronage several works of Racine and | the tragic lady was born, they have ordained that 


Moliére, and other poets of note, have also been 
issued, 





| the school there to be kept shall be called and 
known as “the Oushman School”—a pretty good 





advance for a city in which, barely more than 
seventy years ago, -it was seriously proposed to 
crush out for ever theatrical representations, { as 
irreligious. ‘ 





Mr. P. §. Gilmore, says the Boston Folio, has 
returned home in full health and vigour. He 
brought with him a large number of official letters 
assuring him of hearty co-operation on the part of 
many celebrated personages abroad, in the forth- 
coming International Jubilee. Among them, one 
from Mr. Dan Godfrey, leader of the famous English 
Grenadiers; one from Sir Julius Benedict, promising 
to contribute an original composition for the grand 
occasion; and one—by no means unimportant— 
offering the free use of the Inman line of steamers 
for the transportation of participants to and from 
America. Professor Stewart, of Dublin, has com- 
posed the music to an ode, ‘A tribute from Ireland 
to America,” which is to be performed at the 


| jubilee. 


We have before this commented on the advance 
of the art of advertising. Bills, puffs, and posters 
are nowadays so artistically got up as really to be a 
thing of beauty and a joy for five minutes. One of 
the neatest jeux d’esprit in the advertising way of 
late days appears at the end of the January 
magazine, and constitutes the best part of several of 
them. This is a parody and application of ‘‘ The 
House that Jack built’ to the wares of a Sewing 
Machine Firm. The ingenuity with which the 
“dog that worried the cat,” and the ‘‘cow with 
the crumpled horn,” are made allegories typifying 
the lockstitch, chainstitch, &c., is most amusing; 
and the marginal illustrations are not less funny, 
The days when an indifferent rhymster was held 
worthy of singing a tradesman’s pwans are over. 
Real wit is now impressed into the composition of 
advertisements, 





The annual congress of teachers and students of 
the Tonic Sol-fa College has just been held under 
the presidency of Mr. Curwen. The proceedings, 
which lasted three days, included some nineteen 
papers and lectures on various topics and musical 
interest. Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., gave three 
lectures on “ Pronunciation in Singing,” in which 
he showed the nature of vowel sounds, and their 
relvtion to musical tones, the nature of diphthongs, 
and the proper mode of making the consonants 
distinct without being harsh. Other papers, by 
students from all parts of the country, were on 
‘““The human voice,” ‘ The duties of a praise 
leader,” ‘* The history of the counter-tenor voice,’ 
**The characteristics of Scotch national music,” 
“How to meet the new minute on music in 
elementary schools,” and many other subjects. 
Illustrations were readily given by the audience, all 
of whom held the second certificate of the college in 
vocal music. Much enthusiasm was manifested 
during the session, and the last meeting closed with 
the ‘* Hallelujah Chorus,” sung from memory. ‘ 


Is it possible that Mr. Spurgeon is in training to 
write a burlesque, and as a preparatory course “ gets 
his hand in” by manufacturing probationary puns 
which he lets off at Newington Butts and marks the 
effect upon his congregation? If they are favour- 
ably received, Mr. Spurgeon stores them up ready 
for the forthcoming extravaganza. Some of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s latest jokes are quite in the school of 
Mr. Burnand and Mr. Byron. For instance, this 
week in his lecture on Rome, he called the mos- 
quitoes at Nice “ gnatty little fellows ;”’ and alluding 
to the statue of St. Peter at Rome, said to be an old 
converted statue of Jove, he remarked that if it was 
once Jupiter it is now the Jew Peter, so that there is 
little difference after all. We congratulate Mr. 
Spurgeon on his progress towards decency in joking. 
These puns are at all events harmless: they have 
not the irreverence of that jest about ‘“‘ Emmanuel 
the true Victor,” with which Mr. Spurgeon favoured 
his hearers at Rome. When Mr. Spurgeon’s bur- 
lesque comes off, he must be careful to keep out 
jokes of the latter class. They may pass in the 


meeting-house, but theatrical audiences are precise, 
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The directors of the Crystal Palace announce that 
the first annual series of national music-meetings 
will be held at the Crystal Palace during next 
summer, at which all manner of Choral Societies, 
Glee Unions, Bands, and amateur solo singers, will 
be inyited to compete for prizes. Besides awards of 
money, certificates and diplomas will be issued by a 
council ‘ consisting of the most eminent authorities 
in Music ;” so that the new institution will partake 
more or less of the character of an Academy. But 
lest any rivalry should be produced by these 
proceedings, a portion of the proceeds of the under- 
taking willbe handed over to the Royal Academy of 
Music and to the Royal Society of Musicians “in 
furtherance of the objects of those Institutions.” A 
challenge prize or prizes of the aggregate value of 
£1000 will be awarded, and other prizes to the 
amount of £500 will be distributed for the best 
performances of high-class vocal and instrumental 
music. Not more than a certain number of 
competitors will be permitted to contend for the same 
prize ; and priority of entry will, as far as possible, 
be considered in the order of selection. It is 
intended that the National Music Meetings shall be 
held on five days during a fortnight at or about 
Midsummer in each year. 


The following address to Her Majesty was 
unanimously passed at the Christmas General 
Meeting of the Royal Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain :— 


To THE QuEEN’s Most ExcELLeNt Masesrty. 

The Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britian, 
in General Meeting assembled, desire most humbly 
to approach your Majesty with feelings of joy, 
respect, and loyal devotion, in congratulating your 
Majesty on the convalescence of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. In sorrow and affliction, it 
has ever been the high privilege of the divine art of 
music to soothe the weary and to be the means of 
** delivering the poor that cry.”* This Society looks 
back with pride, and recollects the constant—it 
might with sincerity add affectionate—interest with 
which your Majesty and your Majesty’s predecessors 
have, from the time of Handel, watched its progress 
and the beneficent nobility of the profesion of music. 
Therefore it renders it peculiarly the province of the 
Musicians of this land to tender their homage, and 
sing the praises of God’s mercy in sparing to the 
nation their beloved Prince, your Majesty’s son. 
Before commencing the duties, this day (of minis- 
tering to the wants of their necessitous brethren, 
their widows and orphans), the Members of this 
Society venture to express their respectful sympathy 
with your Majesty, Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, H.R.H. the Princess Louis of Hesse, 
H.R.H. the Princess Christian, H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, and the 
rest of your Majesty’s family, during the sad long 
hours of the past month, and to anticipate many 
happy returns of the forthcoming new year, crowded 
with the blessings, the Royal Society of Musicians 
of Great Britain (in common with the rest of your 
people) pray may be showered around your Majesty's 
throne.—By order, Stantey Lucas, Secretary. 

12, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, W. 


On the morning of December 6th, Wall’s Opera 
House, Washington, was totally destroyed by fire. 
The night was bitterly cold, and a fresh wind 
prevailed. The fire originated in a small junk shop 
in the rear of the building and immediately below 
the stage. The principal door-keeper at the Opera 
House was at supper in a saloon near by, and 
hearing the alarm went to the theatre and after 
breaking in the door, made his way through the 
smoke on to the stage, where he lifted a trap and 
discovered that the entire under flooring was in a 
blaze. He then endeavoured to reach the water 
plug in the rear, but he was driven back by the 
dense smoke. By that time the engines had 
arrived, but the building burned like tinder and was 
evidently doomed. The rapidity with which the 
flames spread, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
firemen, convinced many that it was the work of an 
incendiary, and that it had been done in so skilful 
a manner as to defy both water and man. In half 
an hour after the first alarm it was clearly seen 
that all efforts towards saving it were useless, and 
shortly after the rear walls fell. The roof next gave 





* The motto of the Society. 





way, and then there was nothing left to support the 
side walls except the rods. When they broke 
Wall’s Opera House became a thing of the past. 





On Tuesday died rather suddenly Mr. Nelson Lee, 
the well-known theatrical manager and writer of 
pantomimes. He was born at Kew, on the 8th of 
January, 1806, while his father, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lee, was doing duty at the funeral of Lord Nelson, 
and thus acquired his name. Originally intended 
for the navy, accident led to his turning his attention 
to the stage, and his intense admiration of the 
juggling of Ramo Samee before the original glass 
curtain at the old Coburg induced him to try his 
own dexterity in similar feats. Ultimately he 
acquired such proficiency that he was engaged by 
the once famous showman, Gyngell, to perform 
at all the principal fairs in England, and, as a 
rival of the nimble-fingered Indian, Nelson Lee 
appeared for some time among the itinerant 
company performing at Richardson’s Travelling 
Theatre. Anxious to join a regular theatre, he 
accepted an engagement with Elliston for general 
utility, and in 1827 he played Harlequin at the 
Surrey. In 1834 he was engaged by Yates for 
the Adelphi, when he represented the same charac- 
ter in a pantomime of his own writing. In 1838 he 
became joint proprietor of ‘ Richardson’s,” 
association with the late Mr. Johnson, and the 
partners also took the Marylebone Theatre. In 1846 
Messrs. Lee and Johnson took a lease of the 
Standard Theatre, which they soon afterwards 
relinquished for the City of London, an establishment 
prosperously conducted by them for fifteen years. 
On the death of his partner, in 1864, Mr. Nelson 
Lee continued for three seasons the management on 
his own account, but he then retired from the 
theatre, and employed his energies chiefly in the 
direction of the Crystal Palace and other holiday 
fétes. Mr. Nelson Lee died at his residence, 
Shrubland Road, Dalston. 








THE MUSICAL YEAR. 





The past year has been one of no ordinary in- 
terest to the musician and the amateur. The Royal 
Albert Hall and the South Kensington Exhibition 
brought together the composers of Europe, the 
organ players, and much revelation of the last 
century organ music of Bach, Handel, and the 
new organ music of England, France, and Ger- 
many. The Piano has been represented by Jael, 
Lubeck, and our own countrywoman, Mdme. God- 
dard-Davison, who can hold her own against any 
lady-player in Europe. The church choirs have 
multiplied tenfold, and there has been no lack of 
new anthems, services, chants, and hymn-tunes. 
The two Philharmonic Concerts have given the 
best of the great symphonies by the three great 
symphony composers; and at the Crystal Palace 
and the Monday Popular Concerts the workers of 
this century have been afforded repeated and fair 
hearings. The two Italian Operas have put forth 
their best, and we await the coming tide for 
Richard Wagner and the large wave of Verdi, 
The two rival musical houses are continuing their 
marvellously cheap issue of the modern opera, a 
most valuable series for the dissemination of 


the highest forms in vocal art and the formation 


of a correct and refined taste. Messrs. Hullah 
and Curwen are still in the field labouring hard 
in their vocation; that of teaching everybody to 
sing and take a part in all ordinary performances 
of oratorio music. ‘The bishops and the clergy 
have now fairly taken up worship music, and it is 
studied in all schools connected with our national 
churches. Nor are the denominationalists a whit 
less zealous in their efforts for the advancement 
of music in their chapels. The new feature is the 
cultivation of the congregational anthem; and this 
form of musical composition has made its way 
with every indication of ultimate success. The 
Sunday orchestra in church is heard here and 
there occasionally, but we regret to remark that 
there is not yet any church in London of any note 


in 





or importance wherein can be heard the stringed 
instruments and the trumpets and shawms as in 
the days of old. The fiddle is still imagined to be 
the speciality of the theatre and the concert-room, 
whilst the trombone—once the true sacred instru- 
ment of the Temple—is almost confined to the 
opera and the military bands. There has been 
much publication of new songs, part-songs, piano, 
elementary, and practice music,and unquestionably 
an advance in the mode of teaching music in our 
seminaries and colleges. In many boys’ schools 
there are to be found a respectable number who 
are learning to play the pianoforte, and most boys 
leave school with no ordinary knowledge of music 
as an art, and with considerable practical power _ 
in reading and singing music. 

The general public take increased interest in 
all musical performances; the choir churches are 
thronged, the meetings of the oratorio singers 
welcomed and the halls crammed. There are more 
part-song associations than ever, the novelties at 
the Monday Popular Concerts are listened to 
with gravity, if not avidity, by crowded assemblies, 
and the Saturday Railway takes off a broad 
stream of human life to the Sydenham Palace. 

Such is the state of music outwardly in our 
metropolis at the close of this eventful year, and 
we may now look a little closer into the matter 
and take a more strict, critical and artistic 
view. First, how stands the composer of 
1871, and what has he done for music during 
the last twelve months? We think we may 
put the point broadly in one proposition, | 
problem, or almost axiom—the composition 
of music by the employ of the imagina- 
tion has passed away, and we now only hear 
the music ‘of the reason or understanding. 
The old way is unsuited to the times, and 
our composers have no fair opportunity of prac- 
tising it. The music of the imagination is the 
result of the new creation of the mind governed 
hy the emotional element; and the fact of the 
new creation is the flow of the novel conceptions 
arising from what has been heard, read, and seen, 
and reassociated by the relations of resemblance 
and contrast. There is vivid perception of the 
like and the unlike, the fusion, the growth, the 
new set of ideas springing from the one gene- 
rating idea—the tree from the germ. The new 
creation is the outcome of feeling rather than 
thought, the new life caught from the spirit 
nursed into beauty of form and depth of personal 
expression. The firmly grasped idea has led to 
embodiment, expansion, continuity, details, de- 
velopments, all of a unity, bound together as a 
necessary and harmonious whole, and transfigured 
and exalted and made personal and predominant 
by the one clear, consistent, and fullemotion. The 
composer finds he has his heart full, something 
grand and touching to say on the problem to which 
he has lent both heart and intellect, and he says 
it with true living power, and plain individual 
expression. What he hasto say is his own; it has 
been developed in his own manner; and its 
fulness of life is marked—it may be marred—by 
his power, or want of power, over the technical 
apparatus. Now tocompose from the imaginative 
faculty in that way there must be knowledge of 
form and the power to work out thought from its 
primal element. The old composer was taught 
this power. Years and years were spent over the 
one canto-fermo; it was worked harmonically from 
its more simple estate up to the complex condi- 
tions. It created the plain counterpoint, the 
elaborate counterpoint, the fugue, the overture, 
the song, the duet, and every form used by our 
older composers. In this way was acquired the 
nice distinctions of purity in progression, the 
instant production of the accompanying melodic, 
harmonic, and rhythmical themes, the antecedente 
and consequents of section and phrase, and all 
that mechanism which gives power in thought, 
invention to the imagination, and impulse to the 
emotions. 

In these days music is the result of the lower 
power—the understanding, assisted by the faculty 
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of. rules. The primum mobile is the realistic 
element of the reason. It is not the thought or 
its growth, but it is the way of expressing the 
thought, and the mode of glueing it on to another 
thought. ‘The composer has been taught the 
most striking mode of exhibiting the idea, not 
the method of creating new ideas, and hence he 





does not look to the value of the idea as the root 
and germ of other ideas, but simply to the 
manner of its dress, its orchestral effect; its) 
means for instrumental display. It is made | 
sympathetic—almost magically so—by reason of | 
its brilliant and sharp setting. ‘This done, it is 
tied on to other thoughts—transplantations not 
growths—assimilations not inventions; and the 
result is a captivating piece of mosaic with 
all which heart and soul, flesh and blood has 
had no action or connection. ll is simply | 
the issue of the re-constructive power ren- | 
dered interesting only by much industry and 
much crib. There is schoolboy reliance upon 
rules; and the grand rule of the present day is 
the rule inverse upon a tempered scale which 
gives us the music of Richard Wagner, and the 
power of conglomerating in one heterogeneous 
mass anything and everything without the 
necessity of a grain of imagination or the presence 
of one pulse of real feeling. Connection and 
contrasts are made from the consummate power 
over the orchestral resource, and the most 
unreserved and wildest use of the rbythmical 
form. The school is only interesting from its 
perfect abandonment of the laws and powers that 
made the classical music of the last century, 
and its unceasing restlessness, its stark 
staring patchwork. ‘There is no seriousness 
of purpose, no earnestness of soul, no dignity of 
end. It is the mind’s play upon sheer mechanism, 
not the soul's light upon the sounds of music. 
In all that has been done there is no meaning 
beyond the intention to please by violent contrast, 
constant whirl, and play of tones, reminiscences of 
scraps of melodic phrase, and an unceasing employ 
of some form of the dance. Such is the present 
state of musical composition in ordinary, and 
of which the year 1871 has contributed not 
a few illustrations. ‘The absence of new con- 
ceptions is observable in all the forms of} 
our present music, and the only novelty is the | 
specially neat way or the prettily expressed 
conceit. ‘The general character is a monotonous 
mannerism varied by the fantastic—a more easy 
essay, the music maker avowedly freeing himself 
from all rule, and wandering about without 
definite purpose, and without rational restraint. 
True spirit there is not; and if we exclude the | 
dance music the greater portion of our new music 
wants character and feeling. ‘he advance in 
church music consists in the importation of 
the secular thought and form. All that is 
light and effeminate if it has but created an 
interest in its real place is seized hold of and 
turned into service, anthem, or hymn tune. ‘The | 
modern hymn tune is no longer a choral, and is 
only to be noted for its babyism and undevotion. | 
The artistic freedom necessary to create this | 





| should be allotted to the ecclesiastical side. 


| literature of a permanent order. 


| quasi-lristorical drama, ‘‘ Hinko,”’ by Mr. Wills, en- 


| in many respects a powerful piece, and the judicious 


'an incomplete cast. 


‘and ran merrily over a hundred nights. Mr. Bouci- 
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musicians. They need gravity in thought. and 
inspiration in development of the thought. The 
place, the situation, the employ, the sanctuary, 
makes the man and the artist, and gives him that 
play and. supremacy which he evidences when 
out of the sanctuary and engaged on lighter 
operations. To make true advance in music, 
some of the money spent on the secular side 
This 
would give new impulse and check that retrogres- 
sion which seems to promise the widest departure 
from the legacies of all the great masters. 














THE DRAMATIC YEAR. 





The year has not been fruitful in dramatic 
If pressed to 
declare the year's gain—its addition to the invest- 
ment of good plays, we should have a difficulty in | 
naming one. The English stage lives in a hand to| 
mouth fashion: its income is equal to its expen- 
diture but rarely exceeda it; and sufficient unto the 
day is the day's drama. Thus enough tolerable 
plays have been produced during 1871 to keep things 
floating, but we have nothing to ‘‘ put by’’—nothing 
we can come again upon when our stock is exhausted. 
The best play of the year, and the greatest financial 
as well as artistic success, is to be set down rather to 
an actor’s skill than a playwright’s talent. ‘ The 
Bells” owes its fascination to Mr. Irving’s psycho- 
logical analysis and remarkable capacity for broad | 
effects. In the literary aspect the play ranks only 
among adaptations, it is the histrionic aspect 
which dignifies it. The best successes of the 
year have been mere adaptations: Mr. Halli- 
day’s two productions, “ Notre Dame” brought out 
in April, and “ Rebecca” in September, belong 
to this class, together with Mr. Leopold Lewis's 
play; while Mr. Wilkie Collins belongs to the list of 
adapters, although he adapts from himself. ‘ The 
Woman in White” (also a success) existed first as a 
book, and thus falls in the category named. In the 
historical drama, Mr. Tom Taylor's “‘ Joan of Are” 
exhibited a falling-off from the standard of “’T'wixrt 
Ave and Crown,” and though it enjoyed a fair run at 
the Queen's (April to September) it is not to be 
numbered among the lasting acquisitions. Another 
joyed less favour than its merits deserved. It was 
acting of Mr Hermann Vezin helped to elevate it to 
a worthy pedestal. But it lasted only from Sept. 9th 
to Oct. 28th, when Shakespeare’s ‘‘ J'’empest ” was re- 
vived at the Queen's with a gorgeous mise-en-scéne but 
An Irish melodrama, “ Lileen 
Oye” by Mr. Falconer found favour at the Princess’s, 


cault brought forward during the year a couple of 
dramas new to London, which held the stage but a 
short duration. One, “ Night and Morning,” was 
merely a version of a familiar French play, ‘‘ La 
Joie fait Peur:” the other, “ Eljie,” nad been 





previously tried in the provinces and in America 
without creating much sensation. We aie not} 
likely to hear again of either. | 

In comedy nothing of the calibre of the late Mr. | 


worthy pendant of “ The Palace of Truth’) has 
failed to make his mark in modern comedy, 
** Randall’s Thumb,” and *‘ On Guard,” are instances 
of a shortcoming singular in the case of so clever a 
writer. But of paradox Mr. Gilbert is master; and 
nothing more humorous could be desired than the 
quaint turns of fancy exhibited in ‘‘ Pygmalion,” 
“ Creatures of Impulse,” and portions of “ Thespis.” 
To the works of Mr. Byron must be added a comedy 
‘An English Gentleman” (Haymarket, May 15th) 
a drama, ‘ Daisy Farm” (Olympic, May 1st), and a 
Gaiety drama, ‘‘ Wait and Hope.” An essay in the 
same direction was made in July by Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold at the Royalty; but “ Cupid in Waiting" 
had a feeble physique which succumbed at an 
early age. Mr. Arthur Sketchley’s “Up in 
the World" (Strand, February) was rather a 
lengthy farce; ‘‘ Behind the Mask,” by Mr. Bernard 
H. Dixon, was a poor variation on the ‘ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur” subject; and a comedy by Dr. West- 
land Marston, ‘‘ Lamed for Life,” lad but a short 
spell at the Royalty. Sir Charles Young made two 
spasmodic attempts to establish a demand for his 
couple of comedies, ‘* Shadows” and “ Charms,” but 
the suggestion was not responded to on the part of 
the public. A pleasing two-act comedietta, ‘‘ Dora’s 
Device,” is to be scored to Mr. Reece: the origin- 
ality of this play was the subject of a fierce but short 
controversy between the author and an unknown 
dramatist, which ended in an abject retractation on 
the side of the latter. Mr. Reece subsequently (in 
February) made an attempt to follow in Mr. Gilbert's 
footsteps by versifying the libretto of Weber's 
‘* Oberon” and producing it as a serious play; but 
the success of “ The Princess” and ‘* The Palace of 
Truth” was not youchsafed him. Another produc- 
tion of his—the libretto of ‘ Paquita,” a Royalty 
operetta—was admirable as a specimen of how silly 
an operetta book can be. 

We need not sum up the extravaganzas of the 
year. These have exhibited an undesirable tendency 
to ape the French style of writing; but the humours 
of the bouffe are poor when transported. Any- 
thing more vacuous than “ Malala,” “ Falsaccapa,” 
‘* Cinderella the Younger” et hoe genus omne cannot 
easily be imagined. Plays of this class have during 
the year been associated with an adventurous ma- 
nagement and a speedy downfall. The existing 
theatres in London are so many as to offer tempta- 
tion to the penniless speculator, who flourishes for 
a short time on the unremunerated labour of the 
poor actor, and then decamps with what he can. 
Unfortunately theatrical proprietors are often glad 
to let their houses for the sake of a monthi’s 
rent in advance, and care not to inquire into the 
stubility of the lessee. He may pass through 
the Bankruptey Court within six months; but 
that is no obstacle to his getting another theatre ; 
as long as he can keep the house open, he ean 
command victims in the way of a company. The 
past year exhibited two or three instances of con- 
duct which in other affairs than those of the drama 
would most likely bring the perpetrators under the 
law; but actors are too much accustomed to being 
cheated to resent an imposition very angrily; and 
in many cases they have themselves to thank for 
losing the remuneration for their services, by the 


short but distinctive composition seems to have | pojortson’s Prince of Wales’s plays has been born. | @@8Y manner in which they trust unskilled but 


been utterly extinguished. ‘The anthem is simply | 
an extension of the hymn tune—metrical in its | 
form—and the parts progress without break or | 
any attempt at fugue or imitation of fugue. In| 
those cases where the fugue form is tried, 
the result is organ or exercise music, the | 
vocal phrase being altogether overlooked. Pro- | 
gress beyond the treatment of idea by the old 
masters in any form is not attempted, and as the 
matter of music is not increasing, the manner of 
writing it must wear out, because it must become 
exhausted. Manner or style in music-making is 
imitable by persons ordinarily clever; and of such 
composers there may be no end. ‘They seek net 
to find out new ideas or to express any definite 
emotion. ‘There is no vital power, no moving 
onwards. ‘The true cause of all this retrogres- 


sion is the absence of our composers from the 





church, aud their want of education as church 


The best of the new comedies is Mr. Byron's | 


“* Partners for Life,” which has given the Globe 
under Mr. Montague’s management a good mo- 
mentum at starting, and which still holds that stage. 
Beyond this piece we have little to boast of. A 
couple of posthumous plays by Mr. Robertson— 
“War” (it may almost be considered posthumous, 
for the author was on his death-bed when it 
was brought out at St. James's Theatre) and 
a Court farce ‘“‘ Not at all Jealous,” passed and 
made no sign. Eighteen hundred and seventy gave 
us a new comedy writer in Mr. Albery; but 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one revoked the 
gift. The “Two Thorns” and ‘ Appleblossoms ” 
were poor productions, ‘‘ T'weedie’s Rights’ a suecés 
destime, and “ Pickwick” a curious jumble the 
reverse of entertaining. So, too, Mr. W.S. Gilbert, 
admirable in the romantic-fabulous sphere of 





comedy (witness “Pygmalion and Galatea,” a 


plausible adventurers. 


The obituary of.the year calls to mind the loss 
suffered by the drama in February, when Mr. 
Robertson died. ‘The year’s deaths of notable 
players begin with Paul Bedford in January, and 
continue to the decease of Mrs. Ada Dyas last 
month. In May Auber passed away at a ripe old 
age; and French art further lost Anicet Bourgeois, 
Brisebarre, Fétis and Levasseur. In July Frank 
Mathews died ; the month before Houdin, the 
famous conjuror expired, and Frederick Vining, the 
yeteran actor. A clever actress passed away in 
Miss Raynham, who closed her life in Germany. 
But the greatest emotion caused by death during 
the year was that aroused by the suicide of Walter 
Montgomery on September ist. The sudden in- 
sanity of so popular an actor and estimable a man 
naturally produced the greatest sliock. In music 
Mz, John Balsix Chatterton and Professor Cipriani 
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Potter passed during the year ‘to the majority,” 
and the Duchess of Frias, once well-known as a 
singer, followed her father Balfe to the grave. 





“GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES.” 





The recent wave of loyalty which has swept 
through the land, has everywhere borne on its crest 
Mr. Brinley Richards’s felicitous composition— 
henceforth as indissolubly connected with the Heir 
to the Crown as the national anthem is with the 
reigning monarch. The song has thus enjoyed a 
new lease of popularity, recalling while surpassing 
the success which greeted its first appearance. That | 
first appearance is in the recollection of all musical | 
men ; for ‘* God bless the Prince of Wales” is not ten 
years old. Its origin its due to an Kisteddfod—in | 
fact this national song is one of the few sensible | 
products of these Welsh gatherings. At the Car- | 
narvon Eisteddfod of 1862, there found themselves , 
among the visitors Mr. Ceiriog Hughes and Mr. | 
Brinley Richards (who officiated as one of the. 
musical judges). These gentlemen met here for the | 
first time, and a wish expressed by Mr. Hughes that | 
Mr. Brinley Richards would compose music for some | 
of his Welsh poetry, resulted in the words of the 
national song. The words by Mr. Ceiriog Hughes 
were translated, or rather arranged, to the melody by 
Mr. George Linley, in whose verses, by the way, the 
title, ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales,’’ does not 
appear: the title in the English version was ‘“‘ The 
Prince of our Brave Land.’ This was considexed so 
vague that the composer struck out that line and in- 
serted the words by wlich the song is now universally 
known—namely, ‘‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 
The copyright of the song, and the edition in score 
as a chorus were purchased by Messrs. Robert Cocks 
and Co.; and the song was first introduced into 
public notice by Mr. Sims Reeves, at St. James’s 
Hall, on the 14th 'ebruary, 1863. Its success was 
immediate. It rose into notice forthwith, and was 
generally accepted as the musical symbolism of 
loyalty to the Heir Apparent ; and so general was its 
sale that Messrs. Cocks handsomely sent Mr. 
Richards an extra cheque for 9 hundred guineas 
and a letter expressing their satisfaction at the 
bargain. 





Shortly after this, there arose*much canvassing | 


among certain composers as to the originality of the 
air. The success of the song had naturally stirred 
up the usual amount of envy ; and as human nature 
is human nature everywhere, an elaborate attempt 
was got up in musical circles to prove that ‘“ there 
was nothing much in the thing.” Our own columns 
became tlie arena of a controversy in which several 
musical correspondents attempted, by dissecting 
‘** God Bless the Prince of Wales” bar by bar, to es- 
tablish a charge of plagiarism against Mr. Brinley 
Richards. We ourselves ridiculed this method of 
attack, and pointed ont how every mortal composition, 
taken thus bar by bar, might be shown to resemble a 
thousand others. We reminded our readers of the 
old charge against the poet Alexander Smith, and 
how Punch (as a reductio ad absurdum) had assumed 
to join in the hunt, and had convicted Smith of 
stealing words out of the dictionary and the Eton 
Latin Grammar and all sorts of ridiculous places. 
At the reminder Punch again took up the subject, 
and—repeating the joke in respect of Alexander 
Smith—evolved an imaginary ‘‘ God Bless the Prince 
of Wales’? commencing : 


From shore to shore the cannon roar; 
The kittens wag their tails ; 

The welkin rings out less or more, 
“© bless the Prince of Wales !” 

This hypothetical poem Punch dissected, as the 
critics had ‘dissected the music, proving that each 
phrase, each idea, occurred in other authorities, 
all of which were indicate1 by footnotes. The jest 
effectually laughed Mr. Richards’s detractors out of 
court ; and we heard no more of ‘ plagiarism.” 

On St. David’s Day 1867, Mr. Richards had the 
honour of a formal presentation to the Prince of 
Wales. From that time to the present the exten- 
sion in popularity of the song has proceeded. It 
las now become a national hymn. 


PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—XIV. | himself an exception to the rule. No one should be 


allowed to practise as a musician unless he has a 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. full knowledge of voice and song, then select his 


“It does not become our immortality to take an ease incon- | Specialty. 
sistent with its authority, nor to suffer any instruments with! Again, this is my belief: no so-called instrument, 
which it can dispense to come between it and the thing it rules ; | a, a . 
and he who would form the creations of his own mind vy any even if it ean pasg the preceding test, and make a 
other instrument than his.own hand, or voice), would also, it crescendo and diminuendo, is a pure instrument if it 
he might, give grinding-organs to Heaven's angels, to make . : . 
their music easier.”—Seven Lamps of Architecture. ‘be sliced up into portions; for, as I said, our 

Sin,—It is rather odd for me that I should have, | intervals are “huge jumps,” and all instruments 
of necessity, drifted into a dissertation, or at least a! sliced into musical pieces are solely ingenious 
sort of one, on music and its origin ;.and all the | contrivances of man, many of them very pleasant, 
more odd because I have not read much what others | und, in his limited capacity, well worthy of his use, 
have written upon this matter, so that I always | so that he understands fully their limitations and 
thought I knew searee little about it, and those of my | does not, as of old, fabricate his own god then 
colleagues, pianists and organists, whom I haye worship it. The violin then—and this is admitted—~ 
encountered have always been so careful by their! is the most perfect instrument made by man ; and 
manner to impress upon me that my belief of myself for why? Because having no sliced portions (save 
was a true one, that now I am somewhat at a loss ; ithe different strings) it can make a perfect scale 
for having settled what can be made of a note, sa | from any given base: equal temperament is unknown 
far as physical impressions are concerned, by the to it. Follow out the comparison please, the guitar 
change of quantity, and also the law of progression, | with its frets holds. a relative value to the violin, 
we find this latter involves in music compass with | as the piano with its blocks of ivory does to the 
all its concomitants—scales, keys, and in oug| Voice. 
instrument “ registers ;’’ so I must go on in spite of As I am about it, I may say another strong 
my ignorance. However, as I have begun, I had | objection I have to the piano—this is my opinion— 





better admit at once that I am what many would 
j call a musical heretic; for I believe much of ‘that 
| Which musicians hold, and hold with a tenacity 
| worthy of a better cause, is traceable to that curse of 
music the keyboard ; and as I hate and abominate 
all keyboards and keyboardists (keyboardists as 
| opposed to musicians as such, which be it noted are 
| very few) for the great wrong they have done to art : 
‘aud all the more so because they, as keyboardists, 
| cannot help themselves, error being absorbed into 
| their very natures, so to nature’s self I went as my 
| first school in song, and there I learnt that which 
, occasionally I find useful; and which others may 
| find useful if they will. 

| Jenny Lind once said, “ The voice is the pitch ;” 
(and this too I shall show as inscribed some time 
| since), but the voice is more—it is the instrument. 
|'Then let us consider what little there is as yet 
| known in music, and see that we understand this 
| little well. In the first place, no instrument is a 
| musical instrument (i.¢., capable of showing, in 
| pleasureable sound, active operation of human heart 
| prompting human mind), unless it can make 
| fluctuations in the quantity of sound either much 
| to little, little to much, or both, in any mode of 
| progression, on one single tone; this, of course, 
| excludes the piano from the category, but I cannot 
|help that, it is not a musical instrument but 
solely an abstraction of an orchestra. I should 
like to see every piano in the kingdom burnt, 
or the playing on one made 4 criminal act until 
people learnt what true music was, and what at best 
a poor apology fer it the piano was, and learnt how 
not to abuse that mechanism, that musical devil, 
which has dragged down music to its lowest depths. 
Strong writing, you think! Has not what little was 
known of teaching song been lost because of the in- 
troduction of this instrument? Has not teaching 
singing fallen into the hands of pianists and 
organists? Is it not considered as an inferior (!) 
adjunct to these machines? Nay, do not even our 
best teachers of the piano ignore teaching singing 
as their duty and consider it beneath them? These 
are questions truly worth consideration. Having 
|a brother one of the first amateur pianists in 
England, and some few friends pianists, I have no 
object, I can have no object, in thus writing, save a 
sincere desire to readjust matters. But for my own 
part I have been-treated here in ‘liberal’ Birming- 
ham like a culprit and a criminal because, forsooth, 
my God has rewarded my research, and let me know 
some little more than those around me of this the 
most neglected branch of art, so that had I been 
dependent on local ‘* patronage.” for my daily bread 
I might have starved or gone into a business, ere 
they had learnt what power they had amongst them. 
And yet I would haye told these pianists all I knew 
if they had but will it so. It is strange: musicians 
and the public generally all talk of the decay of the 
old school of song, and how that now the art of 
teaching is no more ; yet when it comes to striking 
home the creed we always find each teacher thinks 





lit has a tendency to isolate men, make them selfish 
and conceited. In fact to prevent this effect much 
collateral education is required; and Dr. Stewart of 
Dublin has taken a most wise step in securing 
collateral examination to be enforced in other 
things than music when a musical degree is given. 
The two laws of nature by which man becomes 
happy are obedience and dependence : for obedience 
teaches him humility; dependence, love. If we 
depend upon that which is right we cannot possibly 
be disappointed, unless it be good for us that it be 
not so. A child depends upon its parents for 
support, and a parent would deny itself, without 
complaint, sooner than the child should be deceived : 
hence the first feeling of love. And if a man obeys 
where he knows what is right, he will find in time 
that there is a happiness in being humble, and 
maybe will find himself included in one of the 
beatitudes and partake of the promised reward. 
Now before this pest had invaded the land, in every 
village there were those who would learn some 
instrument, and those who did not sing—and many 
more sang then than now, and if not well at least as 
well as they could—learnt the violin or the flute ér 
the clarinet, or some instrument from which, in 
their way, they could produce a succession of sounds 
(melody), but when they wanted harmony they were 
dependent on the association of one with the other, 
Thus there was a tie in common to all, bringing them 
into friendly feeling, and preventing any one 
becoming arrogant and insisting on his way 
to the exclusion of the others (of course at 


that time when one - man’s opinion was 
better than another's superiority would have 
due weight, more so than now when ‘one 


man’s opinion is as good as another's”); but see 
what the piano has done; each performer is, at 
least he is in his own opinion, a host in himself, 
and can do without assistance; and there is great 
fear, owing to the intrinsic nature of the instrument, 
that a musical agile animal is all that is presented 
to us, so that if we could but stick a number of quills 
all round his body, run a spit all down him, put 
him inside his instrument and turn him round by a 
handle, we could get precisely as good a result as 
that he deigns to give us. Iam not fully persuaded 
in my own mind but what itis wrong—a sin I mean 
—for one only man to produce harmony by a solitary 
action. Query, at what epoch arose thé saying, ‘‘ The 
inharmonious profession ?”’ 

Among the many popular errors there is one 
which I wish most thoroughly to explode, and that 
is a widespread belief, originated by a circumstance 
which I shall point out, and enlarged by an un- 
controlled exercise of our old friend ‘ imagination,” 
that there is a specific character to each key, and I 
take the two extremes; the scale of C as presented 
to us on the keybeard is said to be ‘ massive,” 
and the flat scales are said to be ‘‘ more sym- 
pathetic’ than the others. It’s all nonsense. 


Massiveness is owing to precision and volume, 
(timbre), aud has nothin 


sympathy to tone 

















whatever to do with altitude, this only varies the 
power of the stimulus to the nervous system. The 
erroneous opinion arises from the mode of striking 
the keyboard; August 4th I referred in part to this, 
and wrote on the distribution of the nerves in the 
hand. Nowif we want power (massiveness) we use 
the muscular system for its end, and it is a 
condition of our being that where force is nervous 
acuteness is weak, and where the nerves are most 
sensitive is just where we require impressions from 
the world without to be conveyed to our various 
centres (subjective effects), and there we are at 
most but passive, but when we require to act 
objectively, the muscular system comes into play 
and would be impeded in its action rather than 
assisted by an extra sensitiveness of nerves. Test 
with a needle-point the distribution of nerves over the 
surface of a muscle, another over a surface beneath 
which no strong muscles lie; you will soon discover 
the difference. Nowin playing the piano, we require 
control over both black and white keys, and as the 
black keys are furthest off the performer, he 
accommodates matters not by bending forward and 
readjusting his distance, but by spreading out 
more his hands, thereby throwing the touch more 
towards the centre of the top joint, and of neces- 
sity getting a touch of greater sensibility and 
less power, the muscular force is lessened but the 
sensitiveness increased. The effect is conditional 
to the position of the hand, and has nothing what- 
ever todo with the effect of pitch as such. Leta 
violinist play or a vocalist sing two scales and then 
judge. I know the prejudice and how people hug 
their errors, but I cannot but raise my voice against 
such, hoping that perhaps at some future time, may 
be long distant, a little nearer approach to truth may 
be vouchsafed them than they at present have. And 
now I have done with the musical ‘ mitrailleuse.” 
It will be seen now why I placed the piano midway 
between a cricket-bat on the one side and a sewing- 
machine on the other; one emblematical of the 
force from a blow, the other of the mechanical 
precision and the elimination of mind. Then each 
key is alike, sympathy capable of being introduced 
on any one at will, there is no outside compulsion. 

Now I can step on and explain music to be not 
only what we can produce, but is restricted to what 
we can reduce to symbols in order that another may 
reproduce it, at least so far as length, height, and 
form are concerned. Let;me confess, although I am 
going to find fault with musical notation, I do not 
exactly see my way to remedy it, yet one of two 
things I am certain of, either the great musical 
composers were nothing like so great as they are 
presumed to be, or they must, at least at times, have 
felt deeply how crippled they were by the limitations 
of our musical symbols. We find some six, or eight 
at most, modes of representing a fraction of a given 
unit, and we find about the same number of terms 
denoting speed of progression. Andante means 
going, and its zero is the opposite to that, namely, 
standing still, so that the diminutive andantino is 
slower than andante—I am not responsible for 
composers not always knowing this. To the other 
terms andante becomes the zero from which these 
terms are measured, hence all diminutions of words 
signifyiug a quicker speed than andante slacken it, 
and all diminutions of words signifying a slower 
speed than andante quicken it. That is simple. 
Now for a scale and the mode of transcribing it. 
To meet the majority of readers I will take what 
is commonly called the natural or common scale, 
that is the scale of C major. Of course there 
is nothing more natural about this than about any 
other scale, for the matter of that they are all 
equally natural, but this is ignorantly called the 
‘‘natural scale” because it is the easiest for 
beginners to finger out on a keyboard. Perhaps I 
am not altogether right in this, but I let it go as I 
have written ; the mode of speech may have arisen 
from the fact that in our manner of represent- 
ing sounds by symbols in this key (C) only one 
symbol instead of two, is required for one regular 
sound of a series called a scale. But this I 
must defer for my second half of this letter. In 
conclusion I wish to state that not one word have I 
written to give wilful offence, it pains me more to 
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write a hard word than ever it can others to receive 
it; and I still believe there are true musicians—men 
who think in orchestral tones and who resuscitate 
tonal impressions from surveying a full score—who 
will feel that I have truly deseribed their occasional 
aid when I called it an orchestral abstraction.—I 
am, sir, truly yours, Cuarites Luyn. 
Edgbaston, Jan. 4th, 1872. 





THE ENSLAVEMENT OF THE STAGE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Last summer a notice was received by a 
theatrical manager from the Lord Chamberlain’s- 
Office, ordering him to expunge the following line 
from a “topical” song which was nightly sung— 
“May Gladstone keep his temper.” This very 
natural and thoroughly liberal aspiration may be 
sung in any theatre of Islington and Chelsea, in 
any music-hall throughout the metropolis, but it 
is forbidden in those theatres over which the Lord 
Chamberlain has control.—Your obedient servant, 

A Mawnacer. 





S1r,—The Censor’s authority is a mere bugaboo; 
it collapses if defied. Last year in an adaptation 
of one of Herve’s burlesques a notice was served 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s office ordering the 
erasement of whole lines and speeches, not on 
political but greasi-religious grounds. Tho 
objections being held frivolous by those most 
interested in the bnrlesque, my lord Censor’s 
warning was torn up, and the wicked spoeches all 
delivered ; and nothing came of it. The censorial 
cock wouldn’t fight.—Yours obediently, 

Sirx Tients. 

Sir’—The licence for Nos Intimes was a few 
nights after its production withdrawn by a sub- 
ordinate of the Lord Chamberlain on the ground 
of immorality. Good society, which approved of 
its tone, protested, and urged the Lord Chamber- 
lain to go and judge for himself. He did so, and 
the licence was renewed. I too went to judge for 
myself and left the theatre disgusted, but thankful 
that I had not taken my wife before it was over.— 
Your obedieht servant, 

A MAN WHO GOEs TO THE Pir. 








THE TWO TROMBONES. 





As arule substitutes were not hard to find, but 
Mr. O’Leary confessed, with tears in his eyes, that 
although he had searched high and low, for some 
unaccountable reason he could find no one able or 
willing to supply his place at the theatre while he 
was absent to fulfil a most profitable engagement he 
had accepted to play at a fashionable West End 
concert the ensuing evening. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Mr. Whiffles threw himself intothe breach 
and proffered his services. ‘‘ Stuff!” replied Mr. 
O'Leary, rudely, “ what do you know about music ?” 
Mr. Whiffles couldn’t tell. He was quite certain 
about what he didn’t know, but that he refrained 
from mentioning. There was a painful pause. Mr. 
O’Leary smoked silently on for some time, now and 
then darting a searching glance upon the anxious 
face of Mr. Whiffles, as if he were revolving some 
great scheme in the innermost recesses of his own 
mind, but as yet scarcely saw the manner in which 
it could be carried out. Suddenly, ‘I have it. 
Thanks, Whiffles, my boy. I accept your generous 
offer. You “shall be my substitute,” said Mr. 
O'Leary. 

In the first place Mr. O’Leary pointed out there 
were two trombone-players in the orchestra of the 
Royal Dash Theatre, he himself being one, and that 
for the especial guidance of Mr. Whiffles he would 
summarily state the case as follows, promising that 
after the rising of the curtain on the first piece a 
performance upon the two trombones heralded the 
approach of the villain of the piece. Further, 
his (Mr. O'Leary’s) experience induced him to 
believe that in a crowded assembly one trombone 
would probably make as much noise as two; and 
that all Mr. Whiffles had to do after announcing 





himself as Mr. O’Leary’s substitute, would be to 
take his seat leisurely in the orthestra and, when the 
curtain rose, carefully watch the proceedings of the 
other trombone-player and imitate his every move- 
ment; so that, in reality, one trombone would make 
all the noise, although apparently two were being 
played. Lastly, he advised Mr. Whiffles to be care- 
ful and to mind what he was about, as the leader 
Was & ! 





The sombre shades of twilight were enwrapping, 
as with a shroud, the streets of London, when 
carrying Mr. O’Leary’s trombone in his hand Mr. 
Whiffles might have been observed woefully picking 
his way through the purlieus of Drury Lane 
endeavouring to find the stage entrance of the Royal 
Dash Theatre. He loitered at the door for some 
time, wondering, as the various members of the 
company made their appearance, who this was, and 
who that could possibly be, until a small, but 
uncommonly sharp, boy plucked him by the sleeve 
and said, ‘“‘ You’d better make haste—they’re a-goin’ 
to ring in.” Mr. Whiffles then became aware that 
he was almost alone. Without having the faintest 
idea of the meaning of “ ringing in,” Mr. Whiffles 
followed the boy down a score or so of ricketty 
stairs, to the great detriment of his shins, into a 
scantily-furnished apartment situated immediately 
beneath the stage, wherein he found several gentle- 
men composedly tuning their instruments. Upon 
hearing Mr. Lovejoy, the leader, addressed by name, 
Mr. Whiffles nervously introduced himself as Mr. 
O’Leary’s substitute. ‘ Very good,” said Mr, Love- 
joy; “he’s told you everything, I suppose?” Mr. 
Whifiles bowed assentingly, and darted. a piercing 
glance into every corner of the apartment in search 
of the other trombone. Horror! He wasn’t there! 
The man upon whom he solely depended, absent ! 
What was to be done? Retreat was out of the 
question; as, while he was contemplating flight, 
a small bell sounded, and the musicians pro- 
ceeded to take their places in the orchestra. 
Mr. Whiffles, still bearing the fatal trombone, 
despairingly followed, and, ere long, found him- 
self in the presence of the British public. Pre- 
sently the leader followed by a short, fat, pale- 
faced gentleman, apparently of foreign extraction, 
who carried a trombone under his left arm. Joy! 
Mr. Whifiles felt a man again. This, then, was 
Puffler! Mr. Whifiles remembered his instructions 
and watched the new comer attentively, who, upon 
his part, appeared to regard him with the uttermost 
concern, Mr. Whiffies had occasion to sbift his 
trombone—Puffler did likewise. Mr. Whiffles felt 
for his handkerchief—Mr. Puffler followed his ex- 
ample. All this seemed very mysterious, and Mr. 
Whiffles was lost in wonderment when the overture 
commenced. Luckily, the trombones were not 
wanted until the commencement of the drama. The 
overture ceased. ‘* Now, look out,’’ observed Mr. 
Whiffles’ neighbour — ‘it’s you now.” Mr. 
Whiffles mechanically raised the instrument to 
his lips, keeping a stedfast gaze the while 
upon the proceedings of Mr. Pufiler, who did 
his best to stare Mr. Whiffles out of counten- 
ance. Mr. Lovejoy looked round, and seeing the 
trombones perfectly ready, awaited the rising of the 
curtain. It was anagonisingmoment. The silence 
was positively painful. One might have heard a 
pin drop. The small bell was heard again. Mr. 
Lovejoy tapped his desk, and the curtain slowly 
rose—in solemn silence! Mr. Lovejoy began beating 
the time slowly, and had even accomplished a few 
strokes before he realised the fact. Turning round 
to ‘ascertain the meaning of this extraordinary 
circumstance, his surprise and bewilderment may 
well be imagined at perceiving the two trombone 
players hard at work, distending their cheeks to 
their utmost capacity, nervously manipulating their 
instruments, and producing nota sound? And the 
most unaccountable thing was they never took 
their eyes off one another. Mr. Lovejoy was trins- 
fixed with amazement. 

“This is very strange,” thought Mr. Whiffles. 
‘I wonder when that fellow is going to begin!” 


The little bell tinkled again and again. Mr. 


Russett stepped upon the stage with some amount 
of dignity, and left it without any, under the im- 
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pression that he was a trifle too soon. The stage- 
manager, a gentleman of excitable temperament and 
much addicted to the use of passionate language, 
who played one of the principal parts in the piece, 
rushed from his room, discharged on the spot an 
inoffensive ‘‘ super’? who unfortunately happened to 
cross his path—went, half-a-dozen at a time down 
the score or so of ricketty stairs, at the imminent 
hazard of breaking his neck, and appearing at the 
little door, under the stage, that led into the 
orchestra, demanded in unmeasured terms what the 
—very bad word—Mr. Lovejoy meant by such 
conduct, and why the—excessively-rude observation | 9 
—he didn’t goon? Mr. Lovejoy was too astounded 
to reply. He could only point, in silent wonder, to 
the two trombones. There they sat, puffing and 
blowing vigorously, but with no result. The stage- 
manager gesticulated violently and nearly had a 
fit. The audience, unable to comprehend what was 
going on before their eyes, hissed loudly; and 
finally, the curtain fell. 

Then Mr. Lovejoy gave vent to his feelings. He 
leaped from his seat and rushed towards Mr. 
Whiffles, who, panting with exhaustion after his 
unaccustomed exertions, was wiping the perspira- 
tion from his face, wondering what on earth was 
going to happen next. No sooner, however, did he 
perceive the angry conductor advancing towards him 
than, with an intuitive perception that something 
unpleasant was about to occur, he made a pre- 
cipitate rush through the little door and sought 
safety under the stage, hotly pursued by Mr. Love- 
joy, who opportunely came across the foreign gentle- 
man quietly sneaking away, and fell upon him tooth 
and nail. The two gentlemen—after a rather exciting 
interview with the stage manager—were, shortly after- 
wards, permitted to take their departure. Mr. 
O’Leary, next day, was duly informed of the disaster, 
and lost his situation. The same fate befell the 
unfortunate Puffler, who, it appeared upon inquiry, 


was really labouring under some severe indis- | Th 


position that threatened to confine him to his bed; 
and, being naturally unwilling to lose his salary, he 
provided a substitute, like Mr. Whiffles, utterly 
unable to play, and to whom he gave, in effect, 
instructions almost identical with those given to our 


hero by Mr. O’Leary.—F. Roxssox, in London 
Society. 





A LION-TAMER KILLED. 





A dreadful affair took place on Wednesday night 
at Manders’s Wild Beast Menagerie, which was 
exhibiting at Bolton. Massarti, the lion-tamer, was 
going through a performance about half-past ten 
o’clock with five male lions, when one of the animals 
struck him with its paw and he -fell upon one knee. 
He turned round and struck at it with a sword he 
had in his hand when another lion placed its 
paw upon his legs, holding him down and 
tearing the leopard’s skin from his breast. 
Four of the lions then attacked him, but 
Massarti kept cool, and struck at them with 
his sword. They knocked him to the other end of 
the caravan, when he fired his revolyer—which was 
loaded with blank cartridge—three times amongst 
them. Whilst this was going on, the greatest 
excitement prevailed amongst the spectators,. who 
greatly retarded the authorities in their efforts to 
rescue the lion-tamer. The performance in which 
the shocking affairfoccurred was a special one, and 
it had not been deemed necessary to prepare hot 
irons, as is customary before Massarti entered the 


den. Irons were heated, however, but nearly 
ten minutes elapsed before the man could 
be got out; he was then frightfully man- 


gled, the back’ part of his scalp being torn away, and 
lumps of flesh bitten out of his thighs. He 
raised his head to show that he was still alive, 
and remarked on his way to the infirmary that 
he was done for. He died almost as soon as he 
had been admitted to that institution. He was in 
liquor at the time of the accident, but not drunk. The 
lion which attacked him bit him on Monday, and he 
had often told his wife that he was afraid of it. Nine 
years ago, whilst engaged in Liverpool as a keeper of 
lions, he had one of his arms torn off, two lions 
attacking him, but on that occasion the lions were 
driven off by heated irons. Massarti—whose proper 
name was John McCarty—was born at Cork, and 
was 33 years of age. He has left a widow, but 
no children. An inquest was held on his body 
yesterday, when a verdict of “‘ Misadventure’’ was ) 
returned, the jury adding that they felt it to be 

their bounden duty to express their entire disappro- 
bation of the reckless custom of so-called tamers 


ee in the dens where ferocious animals are 
caged u 
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AUGENER & CO. 


Twelve Piano Ducts. Edited by E. Pauer.....Schumai 
Dou Giovanni. Piano Duet. Illustratien. ‘Boyton Simith 
Ye Banks aod Braes. esceneca ecccecee 
Little Nell. Romance ........ cee 
La Brunetta . os eceece 
Floating Fancies. coes 
— Bibliothek. “rant Ope 

ano Works. Edited by 
Overture. Tannhiueer, 


B 


Pieectneteseis Snes A 





Krug... ..each 
Pauer. ents, -each 
Solo. By E. Pauer..R. Wagner 
Overture Tannhiuser. Duet. By E. ar oR. . 


Volksmelodien. Album for Piano .... .- Kohler 


Opera Melodies. Album for Piano.. .. Kohler 
Concertos . ee Hummel 
Sonatas and Pieces. Edited ‘by Kiéhler.. ..-Hummel 
Piano Trios. (Op. 12, 83, 93).. -Hummel 





Triumphal March for Piano or “Organ. We J. Monk. .each 
Fie he ay for Organ .. Dr Pe mg Clark 

-eight English Songs. “Tit 1 enturies.. Hullah 
Mass, No. 4in C. (Vocal Score by E. Prout). ..Schubert 
Album of Eighty-two —~., Edited by Pauer.. Schubert 
Altum of Tee Songs ited by E. —_ .-Schumann 
Myrtle Wreath. Twenty-six Songs...........Schumann 


BREWER & : 00. 


coccoorosessseeesese— 


Véra. Valse Mi 





















QNOMNC.. «2... e000 ..W. Smallwood 2 0 
The Lorne Quadrille. Duet oboe . Wilhelm Keller 3 0 
The Argyll Galop .... re a Laurent 8 0 
The Seotberonate Quadrilles .: Je Pridham. 3s. ; Duets 4 0 
The Highland Lassie Quaduille.. *7 Keller. y tA Duet 3 0 
Clarice Maude Polka.. - eee W. Smallwood 38.0 
Rustic Life Galop ..... 3 0 
The Rose of Seville Polka .. 8 0 
Christmas Evergreens. Song . W. Smallwood 2 6 
a OcK 4 & CO: 
Wait awhile, laddie. Song .. ..J.Mayo 3 0 
Great God of hosts. (Organ) . oboe ae Dr. Steggall 4 0 
Little Christmas . .W.C, Masters 4 0 
Waverley. Morceau PES ...-L. Albrecht 4 0 
Dreams of Home. Song.. ..E.L, Hime 4 0 
CRAMER, ‘Woop & CO. 
Handkerchief Waltz ........ ..H. P. Keens 4 0 
Ch’ io non t’ami. 7e .eeeeeA, Romili 8 0 
Maying. Song ...... . Mrs. Harvey 3 0 
Happy! Song Elizabeth Phiilp 4 0 
@ Trooper. Song |.. soeeeeeeeeesAlfred Plumpten 4 0 
The Wanderers. Song . ..Alfred Plampton 4 0 
Joy will come to-morrow. _ Song veec'cccesc.008 Oe aa 8 0 
Fosco Galop. rr veel Richardson 4 0 
= le Galop. (Illustrated) . ++eeeF. Revallin 4 0 
ckwick Quadrilles. (Llustrated) .. ....F, Revallin 4 0 
toe for Life Galop. oe 0. H.R. Marriott 4 0 
Miss or Mrs. Polka. Ss “ft ra Marriott 4 0 
I said to my love. Seng... ..G. Sconcia 4 0 
ROBERT COCKS & Co. 
God bless the Prince of Wales. New Ed....B. Richards 4 0 
- = P.F. solo...B. Richards 4 0 
‘a bs P.F. duet ..B. Richards 4 0 
pe $e M. Band ...B. Richards 
‘“ “ Four voices..B. Richards 2 0 
DUFF AND STEWART. 
Beautiful Danube Waltzes. Arr. by J. wm x 4 20 
——— Arr. by Jules Rochard.. ..W. C. Levey 2 0 
nonette. Arr. by Jules Kochard. . +eeee-9. Champion 2 0 
it ~ “wy the Dee. Arr. P. F. by Rochard. ‘English Melody 2 0 
mly. Song. Arr. P.F. by J. Rochard.. Vi Gabriel 2 0 
Welding March. Arr. P.F. by J. Rochard.. endelssohn 2 0 
Rippling Rill. Pastoral for Piano ..........£. L, Hime 4 0 
Sleep. Nocturne for Piano ...... Frederic Archer 3 0 
Youthful Dreams. Romance for Piano... ee Eisoldt 4 0 
Dolly Varden Polka .... .. W. C. Levey 3 0 
Christmas Tree. Song. New Ed. ‘ing. -H. Farmer 8 0 
Magic of Music, Song . “Uw. ¢. Levey 3 0 
Man and the Monkey. “Song . F.Gompezzi 8 0 
You're going, Willie. Song .. -I. Tenielli Calkin 8 0 
Sleep. Duet. .-Frederic Archer 8 @ 
On swift we go. " Song ‘for four voices” .. Virginia Gabriel 4 0 
sy gegol & ee, 

Sena, P.F. - ee secsoece +-Rummel 6 06 
Oberon. P.F. Duet . --Rummel 6 0 
Norma. P.F. Duet ...... -Rummel 4 0 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. Waltz ones & 8 
Oesten Hymn Triumphale. aah 8 0 
Matilde. P.F. ilw.¥. Wallace 4 0 
Tonel Perles et Diamonds. “RF . eo ecccene oo 2 6 
Merry Mountain Horn .......... LJTD: Bordese 4 0 
Bells Across the Snow. Song . see oeesGounod 8 0 
Morning Call. Comic Bong ...sscsecsseceeecsersseeee 8 0 
Che gioja, Italian Bong .....ssesececeecseeveree Mattel 4 0 
METZLER & CO. 

Cordelia (Impromptu a la 5 ere z on i Sant 

Chic (Morceau de Salon). P.F.. wee ed Sent 

La Nonchalance — de Salon). P. nots .. Alfred Sant 

La Biondella. P.F. ane Ignace Gibsope 

Rosebud (Melodia). P. i. . George Forbes 

Masaniello. P.F. duet . ', Berger 

Drogan Quadrille .... a 

Genevieve Waltz .. 

Gendarmes Galop 

Zoé Waltz ......... 

BE. BOR, cc cccccccccoceseese 

My Lady Sleeps ome . ‘e 1 de Koutaki 

Her yes. Song.. : de Kontski 

Time alone will prove. “Bong. . Vance 

O God, Who canst not change. “Duet. . -G. A. ” Macfarren 

The Practical Choirmaster. art 3. oe Spark 

Royal Modern Vocal School. Book a ee cece ..Henry 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co. 

Der Freischiitz. Opera.. --Carl Maria Von Weber 2 6 

Office for Holy Communion... "Rev. = Sixties Score 1 0 

Kyrie Eleison, from the Mass in D.. ..-Beethoven 0 3 

Erl-King’s Daughter. Ballad .... "Neils W. Gade 1 6 

Come, Holy Ghost. Authem.. Sir G. iver. Vocal Score 1 6 

I will lay me down in peace, Anthen.. Smith 0 3 

Hymn for All Saints . Rev. J. R. Lunn 0 2 

Ave Maria for Soloand Chorus... ‘F. Lohr. Score with parts 1 0 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO.—continued. 


8. d. 
Illusions (Where the golden corn is Sentinal cooed. ro 1 6 
Maud. mance, for Piano Solo ..¥F. Lohr 1 6 
A Widow Bird. Duet for two Sopranos .. ..@. B. ptm 16 
Lesbia on her Sparrow. Seng . R. C. Edwards 1 6 
Collection of-Four-Part Song .. .H. Smart. Sevond Series 5 0 

ee & CO. 

Merry Christmas Quadrille.. seeeonene an & © 
The Tona Polka ...-K, Horne 3 0 
Tottie’s Album. P. ¥, » in Six "Nos. “A. Dobigny . .cach 1 0 
Cornelia Valse ..... PPTeTeTeT erie ts .M. Watson 40 
Miranda Valse “"H. Mander 4 0 
The troubles of a Troubadour. “Song.. ..F. Scarsbrook 3 0 
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Tur CENSOR’S LAST INTERDICT. 


The Daily News—after reminding its readers 
that last summer Nos Intimes. perhaps the most 
licentious play that saw the light in Paris during 
the paternal rule of the Ex-Emperor, was allowed 
to be produced at the Lyceum Theatre amid the 
rapturous applause of the wives and daughters of 
that portion of society to which the Lord Chamber- 
lain belongs proceeds to consider it fortunate that 

Shakespeare wrote before Lord Chamberlain 
reigned supreme over the British drama, for had 
the Polonius of his day possessed the power, he 
would have rcfused to license Hamlet, because the 
play contained uncomplimentary allusions to his 
own sacred office. Nothing, said Tallyrand, in 
more compromising than too much ‘zeal in as 
official, and the Lord Chanmberlain, by his 
imprudent interfereuce with the privileges of our 
Christmas Saturnalia has done his friends far 
more harm than they would ‘have suffered had 
they ministered to the good-natured merriment 
of the audiences of Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Garden. The censorship of the drama, if its 
continued exisience be on the whole considered of 
public advantage, must be directly. exercised. 
Unless the Daily News misinformed more than one 
Bill, considerably limiting it and making its 
exercise subject to Parliamentary control, 1s lying 
in the pigeon-holes of the Home-office, and we 
trust that Mr. Bruce wil find time in the ensuing 
Session to place the best of these before the House 
of Commons. In the mean time, the Lord 
Chamberlain would do well to devote his superr 
fluous energies to his own foolish business. No 
cobbler beyond his last. As lont as he coufines 
himself to deciding upon the claims of dowagers 
and beaux to invitations for Court balls, and to 
settling at what Royal festivities gentlemen are 
to appear in breeches instead of trousets, no one 
will wish to interfere with him. But the News 
protests against any attempt on his part to 
curtail the fun‘and merriment of the pantomimes, 
or to meddle in matyers which involve more 
important considerations than are dreamt of in 
the philosphy of courtiers. 

CRUIKSHANK'S SHARE IN “ OLIveR Twist.” 

The Daily News is not surprised to hear that 
Mr. George Cruikshank considers himself ‘the 
originator of “‘ Oliver Twist.’” It is probable 
that no novel was ever published which did not 
lead a certain number of people into a similar 
hallucination. They recognize scenes with which 
they are familiar; experiences which they fancy 
to be peculiar to themselves ; ; and, if they happen 
to know the author, they are confident he must 
have borrowed the “idea’’ from them. Mr. 
Cruikshank remarks that Mr. Charles Dickens 
adopted the title of ‘Oliver Twist” from 
hearing an omnibus collector mention the name ; 
why has not that omnibus collector, if he is in the 
flesh, come forward to claim his share in the’ 
production of that well-known work of fiction. ~ 
The News is quite ready to admit that Mr. 
Cruikshank may, as he says, have given Mr. 
Dickens some valuable hints. He may have 
suggested incidents, and spoken of peculiar 
characters whom he had met, both of which now 
appear in the book. But itis absurd to suppose 
that a novelist manufactures his creations solely 
“ out of his own head,” or that he is any less 
willing to adopt the experiences of others than he 
is to rely upon hisown, But the men who suppl 
the bricks have no right to say that they built the 
house, or to claim the architecture as their own 
design. 





Hottoway’s OrntMgnt anpD Piits.—Glandular swellings in 
the throat, neuralgia, tic-doloreux, rheumatism, gout, lumbago, 
and other diseases affecting the glands, dy recon and nerves of 
and soothing preperation, It ts alo 8, 

a pre nm. is a perfect remedy for all 

skin Ghsease" and every kind of superficial inflammation ; they 

soon lose their angry and painful character under this in- 
valnable Ointment. The have never Ag administered, 

either by oe or private practitioners, in dyspepsia or liver 
= laints without poe the desired Meg = short, the 
success of Holloway'’s medicaments in overcoming all 


Ghevdem or diseases of the human body is now so uniy 
acknowledged, that any further proof is needless here, 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 





ae new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


&es & 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......ssssssesseeeseeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .......ssssseseeeeees 10 10 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........cseeseseeees 1313 0 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


| CRAMER’S 
| INDIAN 


~—6©GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 


the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 














The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. S, Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos ont here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without spring 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





CRAMER'S PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28. GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
sin Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£2 12s. Gad. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 43. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
1 £4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE *BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft. ; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is] 
ebtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. | 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


4 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE) 


Height, 3 ft.5 in. | 
ti 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





| Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
, tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
\facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


—_ — ae 


No.1 
#12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System : 
£3 38. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
B22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments, 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 


On the Three Years System: 


*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





| £3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED,| 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W:! 


; 199 & 201, REGENT STREET, VW: 





CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
ome} oh £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. * 
CRAMER'S — HARMONIUM. 
0.4 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator, 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s.; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


me 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And W 4 Remotes. 
OAK," £15 15s. ; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
: Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42. 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
o. 8. 
OAK, £45; nogmwoon, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 
Musette: Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s.; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. ; 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty- four Bese (Two Keyboards.) 
Fif 


Forté. ifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Denuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wi, 
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CRAMER, WOOD AND COU’S 
LIST OF 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





SHASON 18'71-2- 





QUADRILLES. 





























GRAMER, WOOD & CO. 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.; 
AND 


. LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63, NEW BOND STREET, W, 


~_ 


8. 
| 
VOKES, The. New Quadrille. Illustrated ....... oo W.C. Levey 4 0 BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s popular opera...... ceoeeeARBAN 3 
As danced by the celebrated Vokes Family. Instructions for | SAPPHIRE, Le. On airs from David’s opera. [Illustrated 
dancing accompany the Quadrille. C. Goprrey 4 
PICKWICK, The. Tluagtrated... 0.2 ceneccccicsicccccs F. Revatuix 4 0 | WINTER NIGHTS  ...ccccccccscccccccccces C. H.R. Manriorr 4 
Played at the Lyceum Theatre. | INVERARY ........ CoCo ee reerccococesoconoses Cuantes D’AcE 4 
LANCERS. 
MERRY OLD TIMES. On Old English Airs ..,...F.Goprrey 4 0 | RHINE WINE .ncejeeieccscececeeeneveenenes .i+e. Goprrer 4 
WALTZES. 
IVANHOE, The. Illustrated ......cceeeveess C. H.R. Marniorr 4 0 SPIRITUELLE, La. Illustrated ...... iniiinticnined .A. Pours 4 
MINNA, The. Illustrated .........sseeeseeceeeesers F.Goprrex 4 0 MILDRED. [Illustrated..........+. eeistenegens ceed C. Goprrex 4 
WEEMENTEED, | £anibsadecccecesived oceeeecannnenste Cuartes D’Ack 4 0 Sn she esnci ial sili veseeeseesdle LAMONTE 4 
NILSSON, Christine. LIllustrated ....seeeeeee C.H.R. Marriorr 4 0 
FORCO, The. Winstead esi cs ccccccccccccccs »G. Ricnanpson 4 0 | ‘WIND UP. Tilustrated ..cccsccccccccscccccecseesO, GODFREY 4 
Played at the Olympic Theatre. | BXHILARATING, The .........0000+ BARNA. D. Wuiuss 3 
A LEAP FOR LIFE. Illustrated............ C. H.R. Marniorr 4 0 | MMAMED. Tho ....00.sccecocseleibdeddde dbisae G. Ricuanpsox 8 
aererna, Ses Wilatetd oiidececcwsetebccedeods F, Revaurrisn 40 | , 4 
Played at the Lyceum Theatre. CROSS COUNTRY .....ceeeececereeeteeeeeeeeees C. GoprrEy 
GRUSE, Tlie ......sseeccccsscccccccccccccceces ..+-F. Goprrey 4 0 GLORIOSO, The.s...ssseeseeevceceecess eeseeees HELMSMULLER - 3 
BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s epera........0.- ania Srravss 3 0 RHODERIOCK DHU .......0+5 ssedeustséesvens alae 
MAZURKAS. 
JEANNETTE edocccdosedcce ee eeeeeeee eeoeeeO. H. R. Marniorr 3 0 | FAIRIES’ eereeee woedecceccccceceeseeces cece oe 00Ghe MNMMMAND 
BAVARDS, Les. Offenbach’s opera ..eccecccececens C.Merz 3 0 MISS OR MR&., The. Lllustrated.........+..C0. H.R. Manniorr 4 
LONDON: 
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